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INTRODUCTION 



The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 represented 
a major breakthrough in education in the United States. It established 
specific priorities and directed new federal funds to local educational 
agencies for the purpose of improving the educational milieu of the chil- 
dren of the poor. Title I of the ESEA, "Financial Assistance to Local 
Educational Agencies for the Education of Children from Low-Income Fami- 
lies / 1 sought to remedy the inequality in educational achievement dis- 
played by children living in conditions of poverty. In the language of 
the original Act, Title I provided "financial assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies serving areas with concentrations of low-income families 
to expand and improve their educational programs by various means (in- 
cluding preschool programs) which contribute particularly to meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children."^ 

Largely because the Congress sought to overcome the specter of fed- 
eral domination of education, it permitted the local educational agencies 
to initiate and implement programs of their choice. With ';he wide lati- 
tude allowed under the provisions of Title 1 , the New York City Board of 
Education implemented more than 100 projects between 1965 and 1968. These 
projects were designed to reach approximately 250,000 low-income children 
at all grade levels from prekindergarten through high school; to cover 
diversified activities including remedial instruction, cultural enrichment, 
and guidance; to improve instruction by reducing class size, developing 
new curricula, and retraining teachers; and to correct racial imbalance 
and foster integration. 

The ESEA required annual evaluations of the Title I projects. The 
Board of Education elected to conduct some of the evaluations of individ- 
ual projects by its own Bureau of Educational Research and to contract 
the others to outside agencies. In the first year, the Center for Urban 
Education, a regional laboratory supported under Title IV of the ESEA, 
was the sole outside contractor. Li subsequent years, increasing numbers 
of evaluations were contracted to other agencies. Thus Title I has had 
the scrutiny of many different independent evaluators. The use of outside 
evaluators does not guarantee objectivity, but it does mean that the in- 
vestigators were relatively free to study what they thought was important, 
and to report their results as they saw fit. The evaluation reports re- 
flect their points of view, biases, strengths and weaknesses, and varying 
methodologies and philosophies. 

Over the years questions have been posed by legislators, educators, 
and community leaders about projected and actual expenditures of funds, 
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target populations, concentration of effort, extent of innovation, and the 
effectiveness of projects initiated under Title I of the ESEA of 1965. As 
early as the second year of its operation, many groups, diversified in 
their points of view, expressed a need for an overview of New York City's 
Title I program — for a utudy that was more than an annual summary of the 
year's reports. These various interest groups -- the Board of Education, 
the nonpublic school representatives, the Council Against Poverty, the 
Center lor Urban Education, and concerned citizen gr crips -- converged on 
the need for a study that would assemble and evaluate the numerous and 
seemingly diverse projects. 

The Board of Education took a commendable step in commissioning an 
extensive overall investigation in the second year of Title I operations, 
subjecting its programs and activities to even more searching scrutiny 
than is possible within the individual studies. Such a study would have 
benefited if it had been planned for from the outset. Regrettably, no 
provision was made in advance to collect and systematize the necessary 
data on which to base generalized indices of program success and failure. 

A study based on the individual evaluations taken as a whole is fragmen- 
tary, since the separate reports do not easily lend themselves to com- 
parisons. Notwithstanding these limitations, the separate evaluations 
have certain advantages: they are based on observations of projects in 

progress, and assess the attainment of the specific project objectives. 
Viewed as a whole, these reports are the best available source of raw 
material — both in their strengths and weaknesses -- for studying the 
overall direction that Title I is taking in New York City. 

As one of the major agencies evaluating individual Title I projects, 
the Center for Urban Education contracted with the New York City Board of 
Education to conduct the overall study, which was deliberately structured 
to consider issues culcing across program lines, and the development of a 
program over a three-year period. 

The first part of the overall study appeared in June 1963 . A H i story 
and Description of ESEA Title I in New York City, 1965-1968 , by Barbara R. 
Heller, was concerned with a description of the implementation of Title I 
in the City school system, a survey of the funded projects and activities, 
a description of the concentration of projects by schools, and an exami- 
nation of the funds budgeted and expended. 

This part of the report is designed to provide information for many 
interested groups, in addition to the officials of the Board of Education 
who were the primary recipients of evaluation reports. The information 
that follows should be of value also to legislators and their staffs who 
are concerned with modifying Title I activities; to professionals of the 
Office of Education, state education departments, and local educational 
agencies who implement the programs; to professional organizations re- 
presenting teachers and other members of the staffs of the schools who 
are responsible for teaching the youngsters; to representatives of par- 
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ent and community groups who wish to influence the course of education 
of the diadvantaged ; and to any other concerned citizen. The report 
does not treat any single project in detail -- the interested reader is 
invited to peruse copies of project descriptions and evaluation reports 
on file with the Center for Urban Education. 

Tnis report goes beyond the project descriptions and evaluations. 

Officials of the Board of Education and representatives of outside organi- 
zations were interviewed. In addition, staff members who had worked close- 
ly on various aspects of Title I, such as the involvement of community 
action agencies contributed from their own experience. The Board generously 
provided fiscal information regarding budgets and expenditures and helpful 
suggestions. They permitted the Center access to all the information we 
needed and complete freedom in summarizing the information and drawing con- 
clusions . 

There are two major goals of the report. The first is to summarize the 
Title I efforts in New York City in terms of what was planned, what happened, 
and how well it worked. As the reader will observe, the data necessary for 
this summary is to varying degrees inadequate and the report will in part 
document the fact that information on the projects that may be legitimately 
sought by the reader is not available. 

The second purpose is to make recommendations to improve Title I. These 
recommend? *ions touch on minor considerations -- such as making sure that 
adequate space is available -- to major points — such as devising a new 
educational program for prekindergarten children. Weight was given to the 
stated and implied recommendations of the indivioual evaluators and in addi- 
tion the recommendations reflect our retrospective overall views. 

For the purpose of this report, the projects were grouped into program 
area categories reflecting the major focus of intended activity; each area 
is treated in a separate chapter. Within each of the program areas, projects 
may be further subgrouped into components of a similar nature. Each component 
is described briefly; the material from individual project proposals and eval- 
uation reports is summarized, synthesized, and presented in a uniform manner 
purposefully designed to highlight essential substantive problems. We ar- 
rived at our classification only after much discussion. We feel that the 
process of classifying and categorizing lends an important dimension -- or- 
ganization --to the conceptualizing of Title I activities during the period 
1965 to 1968. Any system of classification is arbitrary. It imposes an ex 
post facto order on activities that were more randomly conceived. Our system 
of categorizing, in which each project is included in only one program area, 
despite the diversity of the techniques and methodologies employed in its 
execution, involves some distortion in an attempt to provide a cohesive account 
of a series of disparate events. 
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There are important issues that cut across program lines, and some 
of these are also included. A separate chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the intended and actual target populations, the development and 
program objectives, and to the implementation process. In addition, this 
report considers the participation of nonpublic school children, decentral- 
ization and involvement of parents and comm’inity in educational activities, 
and evaluation and its impact on program development. A final section 
summarizes recommendations. 

A report about Title I in New York City is a report about the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged school child. We will illustrate that Title I 
has had some successes and some failures, just as is true of the school 
system as a whole. We hope that an examination and an understanding of 
the Title I past will lead to a firmer foundation for the planning E.nd 
execution of future educational activities to improve the possibilities 
for the young people in the City r 
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CHAPTER I 

TITLE Is A DESCRIPTIVE OVERVIEW 



The 89th Congress of the United States approved Public Law 89-IO, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19^5 > by a roll-call vote 
of 73 to 18 in the Senate and 263 to 153 in the House of Representatives. 
On April 11, 1965, the Act was signed into law by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, culminating years of extensive testimony and deliberation in 
attempts to pass federal educational legislation. As originally passed 
and interpreted subsequently, the predominant thrust of the ESEA is con- 
tained in Title I, which receives more funds and attention than all the 
other titles combined. 

The ESEA of 1965 originally had six titles. Title I was concerned 
with the relationship between the cycle of poverty and low educational 
achievement, and placed the major emphasis of the Act on meeting the spe- 
cial needs of educationally deprived children. Title II provided ,r School 
Library Resources, Textbooks, and Other Instructional Materials 11 for the 
use of children and teachers in public and private elementary and secon- 
dary schools. Title III, "Supplementary Educational Centers and Ser- 
vices," stimulated and assisted the development of exemplary programs to 
serve as models for regular school programs. Title IV, "Educational 
Research and Training," updated the Cooperative Research Act of 1954 and 
provided grants to universities, colleges, and other public or private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations for research and dissemination. 
Title V provided grants to strengthen state departments of education. 
Amendments changed the original Title VI to provide assistance for the 
education of handicapped children, and added a new Title VII and VIII, 
"Bilingual Education" and "Dropout Prevention" Procrams, respectively. 

Before continuing with a description of how Title I operates in New 
York City, a brief overview of the New York City public school system 
will be presented for the general reader who is not conversant with its 
size and administrative structure. For the purposes of Title I funding, 
and for this report, New York City is considered a single local educa- 
tional agency (LEA) under the administrative cor.trol of the Board of 
Education. Title I in New York City operates within this framework. 



THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

During the three years that this study covers, general control of 
the public schools in New York City was vested in t’e Board of Education, 
which consisted of nine members appointed by the Mayor. These members 
served without salary and were responsible for setting policy for the 
operation of the schools and for approving expenditures of funds. Start- 
ing with the 1968-1969 year, as a result of state legislation, the schools 
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are operating under an interim decentralization plan in which certain 
Board functions are delegated to the local school boards. 

The chief executive officer of the City school system is the Super- 
intendent of Schools whose primary responsibility is to implement the 
Board's policy. He is aided by an Executive Deputy Superintendent, four 
Deputy Superintendents, and 30 District Assistant Superintendents. In 
addition, there are staff assistant superintendents and directors of spe- 
cial subjects j, areas, and services who have various administrative, 
supervisory, and advisory responsibilities. 

The City public school system is divided into 30 local districts, 
each of which has an average of 30 schools and 35*000 pupils. Each dis- 
trict is administered by an assistant superintendent, and has a local 
school board composed of members who reside within the district. Under 
decentralization, more responsibility will be given to the district 
superintendents and the local school boards. 

New York City's public schools are organized as elementary, junior 
high or intermediate, and academic and vocational high schools. There 
are special schools for socially maladjusted pupils, children with re- 
tarded mental development, children in hospitals and shelters, and chil- 
dren who are visually, acoustically, or physically handicapped. Thble 
1-1 summarizes the number of public schools in New York City in 1 967 - 68 . 

In addition to the 1,110,000 children attending almost 900 public schools, 
there are approximately 435*000 more children attending more than 600 
private schools, both secular and denominational. Of the system's 755 
public elementary and junior high -intermediate schools* 3^7 are designated 
Special Service schools on the basis of pupils' limitations and other criteria 
reading extra personnel and larger allotments for books and supp 1 * n are 
allocated to these schools. 



TABLE 1-1 

TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. CHILDREN, AND 
ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF REGISTER, 1967-68 a 









Total 






Ethnic Composition 


Pupil 




Total 


(in percents) 


Turnover 


Number of 


Register (in 


Puerto 


(in thou- 


Schools* 5 


thousands ) 


Rican Negro Other 


sands ) 



Elementary 


609 


608 


24 


33 


43 


2!t4 


Junior High 


l>s6 


222 


24 


30 


46 


61 


Academic High Schools 


61 


230 


13 


23 


64 




Vocational High Schools 


29 


42 


30 


30 


40 


Special Schools 


49 


7 


33 


4o 


27 


n.a. 


Total Public Schools 


894 


1,100 


22 


30 


48 


348 



a Adapted fran Facts and Figures 1967 / 1968 , compiled by the New York City Board of 
O Lon. " 

3es only permanent school buildings. 
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The Board of Education's total expense budget for the operation of 
the public schools is one billion dollars; approximately 60 percent of 
this amount is raised through annual tax levies on real property. Approx 
imately 3^ percent is the portion allocated to the City under State Aid. 
The remainder comes from federal and state sources under specific pro- 
grams. Ibis budget is used to pay the salaries of all employees, repairs 
and educational supplies and equipment. 

The City authorizes educational positions for more than 67,000 pro- 
fessionals, including teachers, principals, department chairmen, etc., 
of which about 56,000 are day-school teachers. There are almost 21,000 
additional noneducational positions authorized. In 1967-68 10,000 para- 
professionals were employed by the Board of Education and paid from City 
and federal funds . 



WHERE TITLE I FUNDS COME FROM 

Under the ESEA, Title I payments are made to state education de- 
partments which in turn allocate the funds to the local school districts 
on the basis of a formula. The specific project plans are subject to 
state review and approval under regulations and guidelines established 
federally. 

Qualifying local educational agencies (LEAs) are entitled to funds 
on the basis of the number of needy children, irrespective of whether 
the children attend public or private schools. The formula for the basic 
grant, or ent5.tlement , as determined by law, is the number of needy chil- 
dren multiplied by one-half the annual state expenditure for education 
per child. The formula determining the distribution of funds allows 
little discretion to the state departments. 

Since the Congress does not authorize enough money to cover the 
total entitlements of all LEAs, the allocations to the LEAs are prorated 
so as not to exceed the available money. Thus, LIAs 1 actual grants have 
been less than what they are entitled to by law. For the first year, 
the authorization for Title I nationally was $1.1 billion; in the next 
year, $1.4 billion was authorized for Title I activities nationally; and 
in the third year which corresponds to the 1 967-68 school year, $2.3 bil- 
lion was authorized. 

In 1965-66, New York City was entitled to (on the basis of the for- 
mula) $70.0 million, although it received $65.1 million as the prorated 
allocation. For the following year, New York City actually received 
$69.8 million, somewhat less than the $100.2 million to which it was en- 
titled by formula. In 1967-68, New York City received $71.5 million in 
Title I funds. 

For the first year of Title I, the formula included two groups of 
needy children: those fran low-incane families, and those whose families 
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are receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children. According to the 
terms of the original Act, a low-incctne family is defined as having an 
income of $2,000 or less per year. This income level, vhich was not con- 
sistent with other federal legislation, was subsequently amended to a 
$3*000 level per year. This amendment was to go into effect when Con- 
gress appropriated enough money to meet all maximum entitlements based 
on the $2,000 inccme level. 

By amendment to the 1965 Act, children in foster homes and institu- 
tions were added to the definition of needy children. Subsequent amend- 
ments further expanded the formula to include handicapped, neglected, 
and delinquent children, as well as other groups of children not found 
in New York City- More recently, a separate title was added to assist 
in the education cf the handicapped. 

In 1965 - 66 , there were approximately 1,480,000 children attending 
public and private schools in New York City; of these, 178,126 or 12 per- 
cent met the definitions of needy. For 1966 - 67 , of the approximate 
1,500,000 school children in the City, 17 percent or 254,793 children 
were counted as needy for the purpose of the Title I formula. In 1967 - 68 , 

19 percent, or 289,464 children out of approximately 1,545,000 were in- 
cluded in the formula. The number of these needy children has increased 
over the years, not only because New York City has more poor children, but be- 
cause of the more encompassing provisions and amendments to the law. 

For the first three years of Title I, the maximum entitlement for 
New York City was calculated using one-half the state average annual per- 
pupjl expenditure for education ($393). In 1967 - 68 , LEAs had the option 
of using one-half the national average per-pupil expenditure if it was 
greater than the state* s, but this option did not benefit New York City. 

New York City receives a large amount of money under Title I, more 
than all but three states. These millions of dollars, however, actually 
represent a relatively snail proportion of the total cost of education. 

In 1965 - 66 , the Title I funds were 7.4 percent of the total expense bud- 
get under the administration of the Board of Education; in the following 
two years, Title I funds represented a decreasing proportion of the total 
budget, 6.8 percent and 6.4 percent, respectively. Moreover, since the 
total number of eligible children has increased, the Title I funds are 
spread further with the result that there is less money per eligible 
child; for each eligible child, New York City has had $366, $274, and 
$247 for each of the three years respectively. 



TO WHOM THE MONEY GOES 

Although the amount of Title I funds is based on the total number of 
needy children in the LEA, the money is to be spent in those schools in 
which these children are found in large numbers. Schools must prove their 
eligibility for Title I funds, using criteria established by the LEA. 
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According to the U.S* Office of Education Guidelines the LEA is 
responsible for reaching children in areas with high concentrations of 
low -income families. These areas, called '‘poverty areas' 1 in New York 
City, should have a concentration of low-income families as high or high- 
er than the cityvide average. Since the 1966-67 school year the major 
responsibility for designating poverty areas has resided with the Council 
Against Poverty (CAP), New York City's recognized community action agency. 
Schools with the greatest concentrations of children from low-income fam- 
ilies are the primary focus of the legislation. 

Over the years definitions of eligibility requirements for schools 
in New York City have become more strict. The introduction of more spe- 
cific requirements resulted in a decreasing number of eligible public 
and nonpublic schools* The big decrease occurred between the 1 966-67 and 
the 1967-68 school years; by 1967-68, approximately half of the public 
schools in New York City were able to qualify for eligibility. The Board 
is quick to point out that mere eligibility of a school for Title I ser- 
vices does not necessarily mean that the school will receive such services. 
Other factors, to be discussed in the chapter on Population, determine 
which schools and which children in the school are to participate in a 
particular project. To avoid a means test for individual children, it 
was generally assumed that all children attending an eligible school met 
the criterion of economic need. 

The xederal Guidelines , in interpreting Section 205 (a) of the ESM 
of 1965 > argues for the "child benefit” interpretation of the Act. That 
is, arrangements or services should be designed to benefit the child 
rather than the school he attends* Services to needy children attending 
nonpublic schools are based, in part, on this concept. The child bene- 
fit philosophy is also at the core of the Open Enrollment program. In 
this project, services follow the child who elects to attend school out- 
side the poverty area under an officially sponsored program of integration. 
Thus % services to Open Enrollment receiving schools not otherwise eligi- 
ble for Title I funds are justified. 



‘TJ.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Guidelines ; Special Programs for Educationally Deprived Children, ESPA 
of 1965/Htle I, Washington: U . S , “Government Printing Office, 02-35079* 
These federal Guidelines, Regulations, and Instructions supplement the 
ESEA and have the force of law. Hereafter, in this report, these Guide- 
lines will be referred to as the federal Guideline s . 
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WHAT THE FUNDS CAN SUPPLY 

Title I funds can be used to supply nary different kinds of services 
but may not be used to violate local contractual obligations. Further, 
Title I was intended to supplement local and state efforts, and the ex- 
penditure of Title I funds should be over and above existing expenditures 
for the education of the target children. The Office of Education re- 
quires LEAs to maintain the same per-pupil fiscal effort that they are 
making prior to the availability of ESEA funds. 

In any Title I project, all 01 some teachers' salaries may derive 
from Title I. Teachers may be paid for participating in activities in 
addition to their regular duties, as for example, when they are involved 
in afterschool or summer programs. Title I funds may also pay for teach- 
er training stipends and workshop fc^s. 

Besides salaries for teaching personnel, there are other salaries 
which may be charged to Title I. These include both professional and 
nonprofessional staff -- attendance teachers and attendance workers; 
guidance counselors and family assistants; social workers; auxiliary 
classroom personnel, such as educational aides and educational assistants 
salaries for medical, psychological, and health services; f'.nd, in certain 
instances, salaries for school custodial service. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of Title I money is budgeted for salaries. The New York City Board 
of Education budgets approximately the same percentage for similar per- 
sonal services. 

Title I funds are also used for other costs: textbooks, library 

books, and periodicals; audiovisual materials; and teaching supplies. 
These items together accounted for the second largest amount of funds 
budgeted in 1965-66 to 1967-68, although from the first to the third 
year the percent budgeted decreased by almost half. 

Costs for pupil transportation, either as regularly scheduled field 
trips to places of civic and cultural interest, or as fares for visits 
to dental, medical, and other clinics, may also be charged to Title I. 

The amount of funds budgeted for these types of activities is very small, 
a.id in 1966-67, the peak year for this type of activity, did not exceed 
1.2 percent of the total budget. 

Title I also covers expenditures for the operation and maintenance 
of the physical plant, for focd services, for student body activities, 
for community services, for minor remodeling, and for equipment. New 
York City budgets very little for food services or student body activi- 
ties. Some money has been budgeted for minor remodeling, for example, 
the remodeling of classrooms for use as prekindergarten rooms. In the 
1965-66 school year, the Board of Education budgeted approximately 5 per- 
cent of its total Title I funds for remodeling. This decreased substan- 
tially the following year, and has remained at approximately 0.1 percent 
of the total Title I budget. 
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Hie law is somewhat different for nonpublic schools. It prohibits 
the paying of salaries of teachers or other employees of nonpublic 
schools. In addition, title to, and control over the equipment used in 
projects in nonpublic schools must be maintained by the public Board of 
Education. No funds can be used for construction in the nonpublic 
schools . 

Specific projects coanbine services differently. Although, in gen- 
eral, most projects budget the largest proportion of funds for salaries, 
there are instances where most of the f'mds are allotted to materials, 
or to pupil transportation, or to purchases of equipment. The distribu- 
tion of funds among the different project activities often suggests the 
primary intent or goal of the project. 



WHAT THE MONEY IS USED FOR 

THle I relies on local initiative to design projects to meet the 
needs of the target population. The ESEA allows the LEAs great flexi- 
bility in program content and in methodological approaches to improving 
education for disadvantaged youth. Nevertheless, there are restrictions 
on the types of programs and services that may be funded. Some of the 
restrictions are inherent in the legislation. Others reflect local con- 
ditions. Still others result from the annual cycling of funding and 
evaluation. 

Two legislative limitations concern maintenance of effort and eoncen 
tration of effort] the former is primarily a fiscal consideration while 
the latter may be characterized as more educational in nature. Many 
groups have recently became concerned with LEAs 1 failures to use Title I 
f'mds to supplement ongoing fiscal efforts in educating the deprived 
school population, and are investigating possible abuses. Comparatively 
less investigation has been made of concentration of effort -- the legis- 
lative requirement that projects be of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to give reasonable promise of success. Both requirements will 
be discussed in greater detail in this report. 

Local conditions may also restrict program development. For example 
the availability of specialist personnel or classroom space often deter- 
mines the feasibility of undertaking a particular project. Furthermore, 
Title I funds must be used in conformity with local contractual and other 
legal obligations. Iherefore, the New York City Board of Education must- 
plan projects that conform not only to the requirements of the ESEA, but 
also to New York State law, to the Board r s own priorities, and to the 
contract with the United Federation of Teachers. 

The annual appropriation of funds i3 at variance with the optimal 
time and manner for planning educational activities; budget plans for the 
September school year must be completed in the prior spring. The federal 
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fiscal year begins in July, although the Congressional appropriation of 
funds for the year may not be made until much later, well after the start 
of school. In launching a new project, the timing becomes especially 
important since time is needed to assemble and assign staff, order mate- 
rials and equipment, and inform the participants about tho program. 

Title I funds have been used in New York City to finance activities 
at every grade level frcm prekindergarten to high school; for activities 
with various objectives including changes in achievement, behavior, and 
attitudes; for children in public schools and in private schools; for 
innovative activities and for expansion of ongoing activities; for proj- 
ects that are initiated by the central Board of Education and for others 
initiated by local communities. Title I has financed projects in a 
single school and projects that operate in hundreds of schools . There 
are projects that take place during the regular school day as well as 
after school and summer projects. Some of the projects are discrete and 
identifiable; others are interlocked with the regular school programs 
and are barely visible. 

For this report the individual Title I projects have been grouped 
into the following program areas: Early Childhood, Regular Academic, 

Motivational Academic, Supplementary Academic, Enrichment, Speech, Guid- 
ance, Programs for Children with Special Needs, and Teacher Training. 
During the 1965 to 1968 years there were dramatic changes in the distri- 
bution of funds among these different areas. The most important shift 
occurred for the 1967-68 school year, and reflected the Board's intro- 
duction of Title I priorities. Programs that were implemented during 
the first and second years of the ESEA were largely expansions of proj- 
ects either already in limited operation or previously conceived. With 
the adoption of formal priorities, many of these early projects were 
transferred back to the tax levy budget; new projects were initiated, 
others were discontinued, and sane projects were consolidated as the 
Board attempted to make its Title I program more visible and more specif- 
ically related to meeting the needs of the deprived school children. 

Because one of the major political considerations in the developmen- 
tal history of the ESEA revolved around possible federal control of 
education, the final structure of the legislation established a new 
division of governmental responsibility. All levels of government play 
a role in implementing Title L Since fluids are distributed to the LEAs 
according to legislative formula, there is no competition for funds, and 
neither the state agency nor the federal government exercises much fis- 
cal control. The state agency, however, has specific responsibilities 
for the supervision, review, and approval of LEA plane. The federal 
agency has more general responsibility for the conduct of the program at 
the national level. 

Educationally, Title I directed attention to the need* of deprived 
students as the basis of program planning, and to the importance and 
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necessity of evaluation as insurance that funds were being put into ac- 
tivities likely to improve their education. Since passage of the Act 
five years ago, there have been changes in emphasis. Today the local 
educational community is concerned with community participation and in- 
volvement in educational activities, the need to develop a new framework 
for conducting evaluations of social -action programs, the structure of 
the educational establishment, and with teacher training and retraining 
in the light of new conditions and priorities. The ESEA of 1965 provided 
the impetus for the re-examination of our concepts about all children, 
and represents a national commitment to educationally disadvantaged 
children. 
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CHAPTER II 

POPULATION: THE SCHOOLS AND THE CHILDREN 



The ESEA of 1965 was passed to ensure that "poverty will no longer 
be a bar to learning and /that/ learning shall offer an escape from 
poverty . 1,1 This piece of legislation has received recognition as a 
program of social action in education, primarily aimed at changing the 
social and political order, and only secondarily addressed to traditional 
educational considerations. The wording of the Act, together with the 
rhetoric surrounding its enactment, reflected the belief of the legis- 
lators that there is a strong correlation between poverty and educa- 
tional deprivation. The real aim of the ESEA was to reduce poverty by 
increasing the quality of education for the poor. 

Under Title I the LEA f s primary responsibility is to design activ- 
ities (i.e., projects) that meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children. Because of the way funds are alloca- 
ted to LEAs and the procedures for initiating projects under Title I, 
the target child is defined first in financial (poverty) terms, and 
only then, if at all, on the basis of educational deprivation. More- 
over, as we will indicate, although the law focuses on eligible chil- 
dren, as it has been implemented locally pupil participation has been 
largely determined by enrollment in an eligible school. 

In this chapter we will examine the way the target child is defined, 
and the process by which school eligibility is determined in New York 
City, as well as the selection of participants, and the problems of 
identifying those actually receiving services as compared with those for 
whom the services are intended. 



ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO LEAs 

The basic grant to the LEA is determined by the total number of 
eligible children within its jurisdiction. By law, eligibility was 
defined in terms of economic deprivation — eligible children were 
between the ages of 5 and 17 from families with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000, and from families receiving payments under the program of 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. New categories of handicapped, 



^FromMr. Wayne Morse, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (89th 
Congress), Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 : Report 

together with Minority and Individual Views , Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965 > No, 146 , p. 4 . 
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neglected, and delinquent children were added by amendment. For fund- 
ing purposes, the total count of eligible children includes all such 
needy children attending public and nonpublic schools, as well as pre- 
school children. For the 1965-66 school year, New York City received 
its funds on the basis of 178,126 such children. For 1966-67, New 
York City received funds for 254,793 eligible children; and for the 
school year 1967-68, 289,464 children were counted. 

In New York City alternate poverty criteria were developed to 
avoid a means test for individual children. These criteria, which were 
to be consistent with the intent of the legislation, included residency 
in a poverty area and eligibility for free school lunch. Each year, 
individual schools submit data specifying their enrollment of children 
who meet the poverty criteria. These data are the basis for the LEA's 
annual application for Title I funds, and also serve as the basis for 
assigning Title I services to schools with concentrated numbers of low- 
income pupils. 



POVERTY AREA BOUNDARIES 

According to the federal Guidelines the objective for the LEA is 
to reach children in areas with high concentrations of low-income 
families, concentrations at least equal to the citywide average. 
Theoretically, all areas should be ranked on the basis of concentration 
of lov-income families, and the more concentrated areas served first. 

In New York City these areas of high concentrations of low-income 
families have be^n called , poverty areas, and by agreement with the 
Board of Education, the Council Against Poverty (CAP) has designated 
them- A poverty area is a combination of health districts; the City’s 
vital statistics are collected by health districts and information about 
average income is available for them. Poverty area boundaries are not 
necessarily congruent with school zones nor with school district bound- 
aries. Each poverty area has a community corporation acting as the 
local community action agency. The current configuration of poverty 
area boundaries is a potential source of difficulty which might become 
exaggerated when larger amounts of Title I funds are decentralized. 

Some evidence from the studies of the District Decentralized Title I 
projects suggests that those districts experiencing the most problems 
in planning ana implementing Title I decentralized projects are subject 



2 For a more complete description of the role of the Council Against 
Poverty see chapter on Community Participation in Title I. 
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to pressures from several different community corporations. 

Over the years the number of poverty areas has increased] in 1965-66 
there were 16 areas, and by 1967-68 there were 26 designated poverty 
areas. The boundary lines have also changed reflecting in part the 
high mobility of the City's population and the attempt by the Board of 
Education to exclude pockets of affluence located within poverty bound- 
aries and to include pockets of poverty located outside the designated 
areas. If changes in boundaries are made after the start of a school 
year it is possible, although not likely, for Title I services to be 
discontinued to a school that is no longer eligible. To avoid the 
possibility of disrupting a school during the year, and to aid in pro- 
ject planning, the CAP agreed to meet an early deadline for establish- 
ing poverty area boundaries. 

Redrawing poverty area boundaries each year can mean discontinuing 
a project in some schools while starting the same project in newly 
eligible schools. For those projects in operation more than one year 
there have been great changes in the participating schools . 3 For ex- 
ample, in each of the three recyclings of the Prekindergarten project, 
each year between ^0 and 150 schools were selected to participate; 
only 84 of the came ichools were continuously listed , The Open E n- 
rollment project showed a similar pattern of participation, as did the 
projects for children in the nonpublic schools. 

Because of questions about the school selection process, which 
will be discussed below, it is difficult to assess what proportion of 
the schools added to or deleted from a recycled project result from 
changes in poverty area boundaries. Since many of the schools in which 
one project has been discontinued have received services under another 
Title I project, it is not invariably a question of a school no longer 
being eligible. There may be enough instances of school ineligi- 
bility resulting from changes in poverty area boundaries, however, for 
the Board of Education to consider maintaining some service to these 
schools . Support for this may have to come from other funding sources 
but the benefits to children from this kind of follow-through may 
justify the expenditure. 

Once the areas with high concentrations of children frua low- 
income families are identified, schools and children in or from those 
areas are eligible for Title 1 services. Through 1966-67 it was the 
practice of the Board to assume that a school physically located in a 
poverty area was composed of a majority of children residing in the area. 
It was, therefore, very important to establish meaningful boundary lines. 



3 

Barbara R. Heller, A History and Description of ESEA Title I in New York 
City, 1963 " 68 . Center for Urban Education, June 196 JT. 
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SCHOOL ELIGIBILITY 

In 1965 - 66 , Title I services vent primarily to Special Service 
schools and to schools receiving Open Enrollment children. In 1966-67, 
vhen CAP first designated the poverty areas, there was an effort to 
assign Title I services to schools in these areas. But it was not 
unti) the third year that an effective attempt was made to limit 
services to schools enrolling large numbers of eligible poor children. 
For 1967-68 the Board of Education adopted the first formal set of 
criteria for determining eligibility of individual schools. The deter- 
mination of school eligibility is crucial because it is still assumed 
that all children attending these schools axe from low-income families, 
and hence are the proper target of the legislation. 

The criteria for 1967-68 follow:** 

A. Pupils attending schools, both public and nonpublic, 
located in poverty areas designated by the Council 
Against Poverty will be eligible for ESEA Title I 
services if 50$ or more of the pupils In these schools 
reside within the designated poverty areas. 

B. Pupils attending schools, both public and nonpublic, 
located outside poverty areas designated by the Council 
Against Foveity will be eligible for ESEA Title I services 
if 50$ or mere of the pupils in these schools reside 
within poverty areas, and if the distance from the poverty 
area does not exceed the following: 

1 . High Schools - One mile. 

2 . Other Schools - Three short blocks, or one long block 
{approximately 750 feet). 

C. Pupils who live in poverty areas designated by the Council 
Against Poverty but who elect to attend schools outside 
the poverty areas under an officially sponsored program of 
integration will be eligible for ESEA Title I services. 



4 

Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs, New York C’ty Board 
of Education: Summary of Proposed Program, 1967-68 , Title I — ESEA . 

August 30 , 1967. The Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs, 
is the Board*s administrative unit responsible for funded programs. 

See chapter on Implementation. 
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D. 1. Pupils in school attendance areas outside the desig- 
nated poverty areas will be eligible for ESEA Title I 
services if: 

(a) The median retardation in reading is: 

(1) One year or more in grade 5 of elementary 
school . 

(2) Two years or more in grade 8 of intermediate 
or junior high school. 

(3) Two years or more in the entering class of 
high school; 

AND 

(b) 30 $ or more of the pupils in the school are eligible 

for free lunch. 

2. Pupils attending nonpublic schools located in the school 
attendance areas of public schools designated in accordance 
with 1 ) 1 , above, will be eligible under the same conditions 
as those indicated in D1 (a) and D1 (b) . 

These criteria established guidelines not only for public and r.on- 
public schools within poverty areas, but also for those schools located 
outside poverty area boundaries . However, the criteria were still 
considered too inclusive, since ail schools within poverty areas that 
enrolled 50 percent or more of their children from among residents of 
poverty areas were eligible for Title I. The following year, 1968 , to 
further limit the number of schools, the Board of Education proposed 
r.°w criteria. The principal modification required all schools to meet 
both the residency and the free lunch requirements . 

In recognition of the numerous difficulties involved in the collec- 
tion of free lunch data from the nonpublic schools (sec chapter on 
Nonpublic School Participation), the Board of Education adopted educa- 
tional equivalents of free lunch for both public and nonpublic schools 
for 1968~69* Specifically , for any particular school, either 30 percent 
or more of the pupils must be eligible for free lunch or -- "the extent 
of academic retardation ^in the school/ is similar to that which exists 
in schools in which 30 percent or more of the pupils are eligible for 
free lunch." 5 



^Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs, New York City Board of 
Education. Suit nary of Proposed Programs, 1968 - 09 , Title I Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act , August 2o, 196#- Starting with the 1967-68 
school year OSFAP has prepared an annual Summary of Proposed Programs. 
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The result of more stringent criteria was an overall reduction in 
the number of public schools selected to participate in Title I projects. 

In 1965-66, 696 public schools were selected to participate in Title I 
projects. 6 In 1966-67, a total of 708 public schools, or 8l percent 
of all City schools, were listed as participants. For 1967-68 there 
was a great decrease in the number of schools selected to participate; 

556, approximately 65 percent of the total number of public schools, 
were listed. Fewer schools were listed in subsequent years. The re- 
duction occurred mainly for schools outside designated poverty areas. 

In 1966-67, more than three -fourths of the schools outside of poverty 
areas were selected to participate, but by 1967-68, less than 40 percent 
of schools outside these areas were selected. 

The eligibility requirements do not appear to have affected the 
total number of qualifying nonpublic schools. Our tabulations indicate 
that in 19t>5-66, 184 nonpublic schools were selected to participate; for 
1966-67 there were 217 schools. In 1967-68 we tabulated 194 nonpublic 
schools; the Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs, OSFAP, 
reports 187 for that year, almost all of which were in poverty areas. 

The Board has stated that not all eligible schools are necessarily 
entitled to Title I services; factors such as available funds and the 
educational deprivation of the pupils are also considered. However, it 
is probable that any public school qualifying on* the basis of residency and 
free lunch or educational equivalents will in fact be selected to par- 
ticipate in at least one Title I project. 



SELECTION OF PROJECT SCHOOLS 

In assigning schools to projects, or projects to schools, the Board 
states that "there should be a reasonable relationship between the nature 
and extent of the services supplied /i.e - the project? and the nature 
and extent of the needs" of the pupils in the schools. ' There ^s little 
evidence that there is such a relationship; and the procedures established 
for planning projects and for selecting schools decrease the probability 
of its occurrence. In 1967-68 there were 298 eligible public elementary 



^Heller, 0£. clt . Contains a complete description of how figures on 
school participation were obtained, ve tallied schools listed in the 
project descriptions as participants. The Board's figures for 1967-68 
differ from the figures cited here; they report the number of qualifying 
schools, as of the time their Summary was published, as 426. 



?OSFAP, Sunmarv of Proposed Programs , 1967-68 , oj>. clt . 
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schools; approximately 2p0 were selected to participate in some aspect 
of the Strengthened Early Childhood project. As far as we can determine, 
there was no difference between the selected and the nonselected schools 
in terms of location in poverty areas, Special Service designation, grade 
span, or participation in other programs operating under Title I. 

As we will discuss again in the following chapter on Objectives, the 
separate Bureaus and Divisions of the Board of Education often initiate 
and implement the Title I proposals. For example, projects involving 
elementary school students are developed by the Elementary Schools Divi- 
sion and the Program Development Section of OSFAP; the program coordina- 
tor is usually a member of the Division. Guidance projects involving 
element ary- age pupils are planned and administered by the Bureau of Child 
Guidance or by the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. The 
Bureaus select the schools to participate in their projects. Since the 
Bureaus are independent of one anot.r, an eligible school may be selected 
for several projects or for none at all. 

The effects of the school selection procedures vary. There are 
instances, as in the Strengthened Early Chil d, Auxiliary Aide , and Pre - 
kindergarten projects where these projects, operating in many of the 
same schools, complement each other, although certain supervisory and 
coordination efforts may be duplicated. At the other extreme are the 
summer projects for preschoolers, which have often resulted in compe- 
tition for children. (See chapter on Early Childhood Programs.) As a 
result of the way schools are selected, difficulties in articulation, 
by grade and by subject matter area, within a school and between school 
levels, are increased. For example, a school may participate in k 
project focused in the first three grades and in another project empha- 
sizing activities for older children, without having specific services 
for those in between. Moreover, when a particular project is recycled, 
the trend has been to recycle it at the original grade levels. Thus, 
a particular child in grade 2 when an ear^y childhood project was ini- 
tiated, may not participate again if he is promoted to grade 3> whether 
or not he continues to need the same services. There are some exceptions; 
the Five Primary Schools and the F ollow-Through projects were specifi- 
cally designed to provide seme continuity. In general, articulation of 
projects has been poor not only within a school but also between dif- 
ferent school levels. Projects may be planned for the junior high school 
level without adequate consideration of the nature of services the feed- 
er elementary schools are receiving. One result is that the school sys- 
tem is constantly proposing projects at higher grade levels than may be 
necessary, and thus having less money available for the very young chil- 
dren . 



In the projects for children attending nonpublic schools there are 
fewer qualifying schools and fewer available piojects. But there are 
other problems. Most eligible nonpublic schools were scheduled to par- 
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ticipate in the Corrective Reading , Corrective Mathematics , Speech 
Therapy , Guidance , and B us Trips" pro jects each year. Many of the same 
children participate in more than one project. Since all these projects 
require the participating child to leave his regular classroom, there 
Is competion for and duplication of services tc children as well as dis- 
ruption of the regular classroom. 

Up to this point we have been referring to schools that were "selected 
to participate" in projects. Not all schools selected actually do parti- 
cipate. As we shall see in the chapter on Implementation, scarce resources 
often meant that in some selected schools a project did not operate, in 
whole or in part. There have also been instances, noted in the individ- 
ual evaluation reports, where some nonpublic schools chose not to parti- 
cipate either in a particular project or in the entire program; parti- 
cipation of public schools was somewhat more prescribed, although they 
are often able to use assigned personnel flexibly. For example, a prin- 
cipal could use an additional teacher assigned to reduce class size to 
teach remedial classes, claiming that his school needed the remedial 
teacher more than a teacher to reduce class size. Although this kind of 
flexibility may be desirable, its frequent occurrence would seem tc 
indicate that the design of projects and the selection of schools did not 
pay enough attention to the actual needs of a particular school. As 
more and more Title I money is decentralized the districts should be more 
aware of the needs of individual schools, as well as of the available 
resources. 

In establishing eligibility criteria and in selecting schools to 
participate in Title I-funded projects, the problem is to focus and 
concentrate the available funds. The intent of the law, emphasized by 
the federal Guidelines and again in OSFAP f s own public statements, is 
to concentrate services on the neediest children in the neediest schools. 
With the present criteria, many schools qualify and the current Title I 
allocation may not be large enough to provide an adequate level of service 
to all children in all the eligible schools* Two alternatives present 
themselves. First, if the schools were ranked on the basis of economic 
deprivation, those ranked highest could bj provided with the greatest 
proportion of the available resources, perhaps in an amount equal to 
the original per-child allotment, with the remainder of the funds being 
spread more thinly. Alternatively, the total number of qualifying 
schools could be reduced by raising the free lunch qualification to kO 
or even 50 percent of the enrollment. As it stands now the 30 percent 
cutoff, which may accurately reflect the average for the LEA, may not 
guarantee a level of input necessary to ensure a reasonable promise of 
substantial progress. The consequence of the "something for everyone" 
philosophy is that few children may actually benefit. 

More realistic identification of the needs of poor children should 
result in putting the funds where they will do the most good. Changes 
in the design of projects, particularly in the conception of needs and 
objectives, could minimize duplication and competition for children and 
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make possible a tetter use of trained personnel. 



IDENTIFICATION OF NEEDS FOR PROJECT PLANNING 

The ESEA of 1965 clearly states that Title I projects should be 
planned to meet the educational needs of the target population. Accord- 
ing to the Office of Education Instructions , the LEA is to review all 
relevant evaluative data from previous projects, including data on the 
"educational performance and behavioral characteristics of children" in 
the target population,^ and to provide a program directly related to 
meeting the needs. 

The identification of the needs of a ipecial target population 
requires a knowledge of the background, performance, abilities, and 
potential of the children as well as an appreciation of the more general 
goals of the educational system. The federal Guidelines state this as 
follows: "The identification and understanding of these special needs 

requires a knowledge of the children and their backgrounds, much as 
the diagnosis of physical condition precedes treatment to improve that 
condition . " 

Although it was clear that not every child in the target group was 
educationally deprived in the same way or to the same degree, it was 
believed that there are special educational needs common to these children 
as a group but not common to other children. In order to help the local 
educational agencies, the Office of Education prepared a list of likely 
characteristics and needs of educationally deprived children. This list 
grew out of a statement prepared under the direction of the Research 
Council of the Great Cities Program for School Improvement, and was part 
of the testimony given before the Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, during the first session of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress. Table II-l following lists these characteris- 
tics as they appear in the Instructions for Title I applications .9 

Annually, each LEA submits a list of the characteristics that are 
most common among its eligible children, and that axe severe enough to 
indicate a need for Title I services. in New York City, OSFAP completes 
these data, which are available for the 1966-67 and 1967-68 school years. 
The characteristics of the N=w York City target population, as listed 
for 1966-67 in decreasing order at frequency, are: negative attitude 



Q 

°Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Instructions for Title I 1968 Application Forms , 0E-37003. 

9 

Ibid. 





TABLE II- 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN* 



Code 


characteristic 


Code 


CHARACTERISTIC 




Achievement 




Behavior 


11 


Poor performance on standardized tests 


4l 


High absentee rate 


12 


Classroom performance significantly 


42 


High dropout rate 




below grade level in reading 


43 


Disciplinary problems 


13 


Achievement signif icantly below grade 


44 


Short attention span 




level in other skill areas 


45 


Other behavior charac- 


l4 


Other achievement characteristics 




teristics (specify) 




(specify) 






Ability 




Characteristics Related 
to Learning Difficulties 


21 


Poor performance on standardized tests 


51 


Poor health 




of intellectual ability 


52 


Malnutrition 


22 


Low level in verbal functioning 


53 


Emotional and social 


23 


Low level in nonverbal functioning 




instability 


24 


Other ability characteristics 


54 


Lack of clothing 




(specify) 


55 


Other (specify) 




Attitude 




Handicapped 


31 


Negative self-, "jage 


6l 


Mental }y retarded 


32 


Negative attitude toward school and 


62 


Hard of hearing 




education 


63 


Deaf 


33 


Low occupational and educational 


64 


Speech impaired 




aspiration level 


65 


Visually handicapped 


34 


Expectations of school failure 


66 


Seriously emotionally 


35 


Other attitude characteristics 




disturbed 




(specify) 


67 


Crippled 






68 


Other health impaired 



instructions , op . cit. , p. 6. 
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toward school and education, poor performance on standardized tests, 
achievement significantly be} 'W grade level in other skill areas 
/than reading, low level in verbal functioning, low occupational and 
educational aspiration level, high dropout rate, disciplinary problems, 
and emotional and social instability. In 1967-68 the characteristics 
of educationally deprived children were listed as: negative self-image, 
achievement significantly below grade level in other skill areas, poor 
performance on standardized tests, low level in verbal functioning, 
speech impaired, and high absentee rate. The composite picture of the 
Title I child in New York City emerges; currently, he has a negative 
self-image, is achieving below grade level, does poorly on tests, is 
either speech impaired or does not function well verbally, and is often 
absent from school. 

This characterization of the New York City target child is, of 
course, both superficial fluid overgeneralized. There is no indication 
that it is based on any systematic assessment of the characteristics of 
the target children. The list of anticipated characteristics prepared 
by the Office of Education was not intended to be eui inclusive or ex- 
haustive statement — and it is not. Nor was the list intended to be 
used in a perfunctory manner. The primary purpose of sue?: ft list was 
to direct the local program planners to consider pupil needs in the 
designing of projects. As far as we can determine, Title I projects 
in New York City are neither based on an assessment of pupil need, nor 
are they particularly closely related to the characteristics the Board 
lists as describing its eligible children. 

Because pupils* needs change, an annual assessment of needs is 
necessary. Since most projects are planned by school, the assessment 
should to on a school-by- school basis, fluid should include estimates 
of the number of children exhibiting each characteristic. The assess- 
ment coiild take into account factors such as pupil mobility, achievement, 
attendance, delinquency, and so on; such a procedure would not necessarily 
be costly since much of the information is regularly collected by the 
Boerd anyway. A school profile could be developed that would provide 
the program planners with sufficient data to plan and assign projects system- 
atically. Furthermore, an annual reassessment would provide an indepen- 
dent criterion against which to measure program effectiveness . 



THE PARTICIPATING CHILDREN 

Who are the children who participate in Title I-funded activities? 
How many children participate? In general, it is \ery difficult to an- 
swer these questions. The *eason is essentially two-fold. First, in 
many projects the intended target children were not specified; rather, 
services were assigned to eligible schools on the assumption that the 
Title I child attends a Title I school. In the second place, because of 
the projects 1 implementation, evaluation, and the kinds of records raain- 
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tained, there are uncertainties about the actual numbers and kinds of 
pupil participants. 

The Board of Education keeps no central records describing the 
number of schools or classes actually participating in eny Title I project 
School officials do not systematically maintain records of which classes, 
grades, or children participated in one or another project. There are 
records for some projects; when available, information about the par- 
ticipation oi a child is most often kept by the person in charge of the 
project. There may be some indication of the amount of services a child 
received, but generally there is no information about the progress he 
made. A description of a child's participation in a project is usually 
not recorded on his permanent record card. For a particular child, it is 
often difficult or impossible to know whether he received special addition 
al instruction in reading, or speech* or whether he participated in after- 
school activities. 

Moreover, the school population in New York City is extremely 
mobile; each year thousands of pupils are admitted to and discharged from 
the schools. In 1966-67, For example, there were almost 350,000 trans- 
fers into, out of, and within the City public school system. Children 
transfer at all times during the school year, and are continually being 
reassigned to classes within schools. There is no pupil identification 
number used to keep track of the school population, and when a child is 
transferred his permanent records are forwarded with him and no record 
is maintained at the school he left. 

The inadequacies of the record system have implications for program 
planning and for both immediate and long-term evaluations. Since any 
school can be and usualLy is assigned more than one project, a child in 
that school may participate in several projects. Although the extent 
of pupil participation in simultaneous multiple projects has not been 
investigated, some evidence collected incidently indicates that this may 
be prevalent; in 1966-67, 37 percent of the children in the Corrective 
Math e matics project were also participants in one other Title I project, 
jt becomes very difficult, therefore, to measure the effects of one 
project on the child -- especially, as ve will indicate in the chapter 
on Evaluation, when the evaluator is not aware of the existence of the 
other projects. Furthermore, because records are not kept in a sys- 
tematic fashion, followup studies cannot provide data about long-term 
program effects. 

In some projects, record-keering problems are considerably inten- 
sified, and affect the project's operation. In the summer and afterschool 
projects, a n well as all ethers that are not based in the child's home 
school, it is a common occurrence for pupil records not to be trans- 
mitted on t?jne, or at all. As a result, in many instances the project 
personnel do not have sufficient information about the participants . At 
the end of these projects, records are also frequently not sent back to 
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the home school, so that the regular school staff is unaware of progress 
or problems. This kind of difficulty hindered the Board of Education 
personnel and the staff of the nonpublic schools fi m coordinating their 
efforts in the Evening Guidance Centers project. 

The evaluations of individual projects have not provided informa- 
tion about the number of pupils involved in a project, nor do they report 
on the degree of participation. In many instances evaluations are con- 
cerned with samples of schools or classes, although seme evaluations do 
describe the general extent of implementation; the reports may tell us 
for example, that the project operated in only $0 percent of the schools 
because not enough specialist personnel were available to serve all 
schools. The evaluations may report that, as in the 1966-67 evaluation 
of the Corrective Reading project, 92 percent of the proposed target 
population was reached. 

In order to report the total number of children, toward the latter 
part of the 1967-68 school year the Board’s Bureau of Educational Research 
attempted to obtain an unduplicated count of all children involved in 
Title I activities that year. Adding together the number of children 
listed in the project proposals does not provide this information. First, 
children may be involved in multiple projects; second, the figures in 
the proposals are, at best, estimates of intention. For an unduplicated 
count to be meaningful, it would have to consider degree of participation 
(e.g., a child attending three of five remedial sessions), quality of 
participation, and participation in other Title I and non-Title I projects. 
Without these data, cost-benefit studies would not be valid. 

It is not even feasible to obtain counts of the number of children 
that the Board intended to involve in a project in any one year. The 
individual project proposals contain space for estimating the number of 
children to be served. These figures are clearly only estimates, and 
the number of children actually involved may differ considerably. Since 
project proposals are prepared in advance of final budget approval, 
there are bound to be some discrepancies* Small discrepancies may not 
seriously affect the project’s operation, but larger discrepancies may. 
For example, in both the Benjamin Franklin Cluster project and in College 
Bound the size of the target populations was estimated in advance, and 
selection criteria were established. However, in neither project were 
there actually as many students who *.et the criteria as had been estimated. 
The result for College Bound was a target population performing at a 
level above what was initially conceived. In the Benjamin Franklin Cluster 
project, on the other hand, the criteria had to be lowered in order to 
use the project space, thereby lowering the general performance level 
of the group and changing the original project goals. 

There is another group of projects where the number of participants 
is fewer than the total number of children exhibiting the need for such 
services. Many of these projects are planned to cope with specific 
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handicaps of students — the pregnant teenager, the hard-of-hearing, 
the suspended student, the non- Engliflh-spc iking student, and the student 
with severe speech defects, to mention some of these special efforts. 

For these projects it is very difficult to specify why one given child 
is selected for participation while another child is not. Moreover, it 
is sometimes impossible to specify who did the selection. 

Two questions become apparent. One is: Who made the intital 
estimates? Were the teachers or principals ever asked to estimate the 
proportion of the children who needed the project’s services? In the 
absence of an overall assessment of the needs of the children, was there 
any contact with the eligible schools, either in terms of their need 
for the service at all, or in terns of how many children should be planned 
for? There is lit;le evidence of this kind of planning. It should tAke 
place; better estimates would make possible more realistic allocations 
of resources, especially in projects for nonpublic school children where 
personnel days are assigned on the basis of the number of children need- 
ing the service. As more Title I funds are decentralized, and each 
district may have to deploy its own resources to best advantage, a care- 
ful estimate of the needs and the number of children exhibiting the needs 
will be helpful in formulating project plans . 

The other important question, related to the making of estimates, 
is the question of selection criteria for participants. The emphasis 
we described on refining the criteria for school eligibility has not 
been paralleled, in the vast majority of Title I projects, by establish- 
ing criteria for pupil participation. In many Title I projects the pro- 
posal is for entiie schools or grade levels; no other criteria for par- 
ticipation are specified and the school administrator can therefore 
assign the additional personnel to a variety of tasks for any class or 
group of children, Many of these large projects are nonvisible, tha*; 
is, neither the target children nor the specific project activities are 
described in the proposal. 

Fart of the rationale for these projects is the assumption that all 
children attending an eligible school are from low-income families and 
thus are all entitled to Title I services. However, in actuality projects 
based on this assumption do not provide services to all the children in 
a school; some selective factor operates. An extreme example of this 
reasoning occurs in the Open Enrollment project where Title I funds are 
allocated to schools receiving the Open Enrollment children, dome of the 
Title I staff were specialists included to provide intensive instruction; 
others were additional teachers included in the proposal to reduce class 
size because of the schools 1 increased registers. This created a para- 
doxical situation for the schools: if the Open Enrollment children were 

singled out for service, it might defeat the larger project goal of in- 
tegration. If, on the other hand, the additional resources were directed 
to the entire school, there was no guarantee that the Open EnroUment 
children would receive direct benefits. 
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Some Title I project proposals do state requirements for pupil 
participation. The project for pregnant girls, the corrective projects 
for nonpublic school children, and the College Discovery and Development 
projects are exajnples of projects in which selection criteria were 
stated clearly enough to identify the intended population. The ease with 
which the actual participant can be described depends in part on the 
faithfulness with which the criteria were implemented or departures noted. 
For example, the proposals for the corrective projects specified a degree 
of retardation in the particular subject but did not specify how retarda- 
tion was to be measured or judged; this is not in itself necessarily a 
drawback since some flexibility is desirable. However, the evaluations 
indicated that estimates of retardation differed for different schools, 
and that some poor diagnostic techniques were used. Moreover, retarda- 
tion in the particular subject was not only the only criterion; often 
the regular classroom teacher referred children who showed discipline 
problems, or were emotionally disturbed, or hai other nonacademic prob- 
lems. Some departures from stated criteria may be appropriate, but 
without an understanding of the actual basis for the selection of the 
participants it is impossible to arrive at conclusive statements about 
project outcomes. 

The law is clear in many respects. It directs the LEAs to iden- 
tify their economically and educationally deprived school children, 
assess their needs, and plan a concentrated program to meet the special 
educational needs of the most severely deprived. New York City has 
attempted to identify and limit its Title I program primarily by making 
its school eligibility requirements more strict, thereby limiting the 
number of qualifying schools and children. At the same time, the Board 
of Education has reduced the total number of different projects and 
activities in the hope of concentrating its resources. 

1 .*<£ most ignored part of the mandate is to assess the nature and 
extent of the needs of the target population and to concentrate activ- 
ities on meeting these needs. Legislatively, concentration meant that 
projects be of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable 
promise of substantial progress toward meeting the needs. Implicit in 
the legislation is that an appropriate level of effort would be equiv- 
alent to the LEA's per-child allotment. That is, if New York City 
receives $ 250 per child, that much should be expended for each child in 
addition to what his education normally costs the City. For some pro- 
jects the City probably spends considerably more per child, while for 
other projects the per-child expenditure is probably less. The nec- 
essary level of effort will probably differ with the type of need 
exhibited and the severity of the need. These questions are amenable 
to research. 

The evidence from a study of three years and one hundred projects 
suggests that more progress is made in those projects in which the 
needs of the children are identifiable and describable. The reason for 
the increased likelihood of success in projects such as those for preg- 
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nant girls, or for children with special hearing limitations, or for 
those with college potential any be that once the need is apparent, 
appropriate and intensive strategies can be developed for meeting the 
problem. This evidence has an extremely important implication for the 
future . 

To attempt to meet all the needs of all the target children at 
the same time would require much more money and much more understanding 
then is currently available. Without further limiting the number of 
participants in Title I projects, the present resources could be con- 
centrated by treating each child's most pressing need. This is no 
easy task. It involves developing diagnostic instruments or techniques 
for identifying major needs. It also requires a firm understanding of 
how children learn so that we can set priorities and make decisions such 
as whether to attempt to treat a child's absenteeism or first attempt 
to work on his reading problem. 

From the information available to us we believe that this approach 
to need assessment and program design is worthy of consideration. It 
permits concentration of activity without further limiting the number of 
children who can be involved in Title I projects. Further, it would 
permit a child to see his own progress -- an important motivational 
factor that might have beneficial carryover effects in meeting his other 
problems . 
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CHAPTER III 

OBJECTIVES: PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



In this chapter we will examine the process of program development 
with special emphasis on project objectives. Some understanding of the 
historical setting and background is necessary for an appreciation of 
the recurrent problems involved. 

With the passage of the ESEA In April 1965 > the New York City Board 
of Education was faced with the? challenge of immediately developing and 
implementing $65 million worth of programing- beginning with the 
1965-66 school year. In the school year 1964-65, prior to the ESEA, 
the New York City Board of Education was already operating many special 
programs for disadvantaged school children. Almost 300 of the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools in the City had been uesignated Special 
Service schools, so classified on the basis of pupils 1 reading and lan- 
guage limitations and other criteria, and were receiving additional 
allocations of presonnel and materials. There were 100 prekindergarten 
classes in 3^ schools in less privileged areas of the City. There were 
special school retention projects and guidance centers for out-of-school 
youth. The free-choice Open Enrollme nt project and a School Utilization 
Program, designed to promote integration, had been in effect for several 
years. The summer school program for elementary, junior high, and high 
school students had started the previous summer, and afterschool study 
centers were operating in many areas. Special efforts designed to up- 
grade education had resulted in the Higher Horizons and More Effective 
Schools programs. Attention was being directed to students with social, 
emotional, and health problems; early identification, and career guid- 
ance programs had been established; there were classes for handicapped 
youth, hospitalized youth, and children v,ho were socially maladjusted 
and emotionally disturbed, as well as a project for children learning 
English as a second language. These projects were financed primarily 
from the regular school budget, since federal aid to New York City in 
1964-65 amounted to only 0.5 percent of the schools' total operating 
expense budget. 

Assuming that ongoing expenditures for projects that fell within 
the aims of the new legislation would be continued, Title I funds were 
to be spent to expand and improve the educational programs for disad- 
vantaged children in the elementary and secondary schools. Largely as 
a result of uncertainties about funding, and limits on staff and time, 
most of the first year's projects were expansions of activities already 
in small-scale operation or previously contemplated. The budget for 
the ten largest projects was over $50 million. In decreasing order 
of funding they were: C apprehensiv e High Schools , More Effective Schools , 

Improved Services , Transitional Schools , Open Enrollment , Head Start , 
Middle Schools , the Summer School Program , the program for the Socially 
Maladjusted and Emotionally Disturbed , and the summer T eacher Training 
Institutes . 
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The Middle Schools project and the Comprehensive High Schools project 
were not compensatory programs, hut were aimed at reorganizing the” school 
system into a 4-4-4 grade structure in accord with the Allen plan of 1964. 
There were many other instances in the first year where Title I money was 
used to expand ongoing citywide programs. For example, in the Summer 
School projects and in the After School Study Centers , which had existed 
prior to the ESEA, Title I funds were used in schools in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods while tax levy funds were used to support the identical 
program in other areas of the City. The Open Enrollment project had been 
completely funded by tax levy funds since 19&0; More Effective Schools 
started in ten schools in 1964 with tax levy funds; and in 1964 Head Start 
was supported by Office of Economic Opportunity funds. When Title I 
funds became available they were used to expand these projects, 

In other of the large projects, such as Transitiona l Schools and 
Improved Services , nonteaching positions, such as secretaries and assis- 
tants-to-principals , were budgeted under Title I. This practice con- 
tinued, although on a much reduced scale, into the 1 967-68 school year. 

It seems unlikely that the drafters of the ESEA anticipated using Title I 
to strengthen the school administration or to fund citywide changes in the 
organizational structure of the schools / even assuming that the LEA des- 
perately needed to undertake these activities. 

By the second school yea there were some changes in program em- 
phases, although most of the 1965-66 projects were recycled. The projects 
with the largest budgets, totalling approximately $>8 million, included 
Improved Services , Comprehensive High Schools , Transitional Schools, 

M ore Effective Schools , Open Enrollment , Middle Schools , Prekindergarten » 
Head Start , After School Study Centers and the Summer School projects . 
Several modifications were incorporated in the proposals for these projects, 
including more school aides, more experienced teachers, and increased 
allotments for supplies and materials . 

The spring semester of the 1966-67 year forecast many future changes; 
for the first time Title I funds were decentralized; some funds were 
allotted for planning activities, including planning of the summer Colleg e 
Boun d project and the project for paraprofessionals ; increased monies 
were assigned to projects for physically and emotionally handicapped 
children; and there were renewed attempts to involve both public and non- 
public school children at the same project site. 

In the thii'd year there was more emphasis on defining school eligi- 
bility. More attention was paid to the needs of specific schools, which 
took the form of an increased number of single-school projects, Some 
flexibility was built into programs -- as evidenced by the mandated District 
Decentralized projects and the provision for schools with insufficient 
registers for inschool programs to conduct afterschool activities at a 
central location. 

Drastic changes in the content of programs were made in 19o7-68. In 
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line with the newly established Board of Education priorities , almost 
$l 8 million was budgeted for early childhood programs, while approx- 
imately $16 million more went into District Decentralized activities. 

There was an increase in the number of medium-sized projects, with a 
corresponding decrease in the number of large projects. The largest 
project was Compensatory Education , budgeted at about $15 million. This 
project is illustrative of the beginning of a movement away from using 
Title I funds for activities that were not well focused, i.e., not visible. 
In the first two years a large proportion of Title I money was used for 
projects which were not easily separable from the ongoing activities in 
the schools; in many instances, Title I was used to add positions to 
many schools, scatteringpthem across grades and subject areas. According 
to OSFAP ! s own analysis, during 1966-67 almost $*40 million of Title I 
funds was budgeted for such unfocused services to schools with large 
numbers of poverty children. For the 1967^68 school year, the Board in- 
tended to budget approximately $l 6 million for such services, a reduction 
of more than 50 percent; of this amount, almost all was allotted to one 
project, Compensatory Education . This reduction represents an attempt 
to consolidate and reduce the expenditures for the nonvisible Title I 
projects. The Board anticipates that the entire burden for these activ- 
ities will eventually be transferred to the regular school budget. ^ 



DESIGNATION OF PROGRAM PRIORITIES 

The federal Guideli nes define a program as the sum of the LEA’s 
projects which contribute to its overall plan for meeting the special ed- 
ucational need of educationally deprived children. Does New York City needs 
have such an overall plan for its Title I activities? As we have indica- 
ted, for the first two years New York City tended to expand and improve 
on programs in prior operation. Starting with the 1967-68 year the Board 
of Education and the CAP formulated a set of priorities to govern the 
development of Title I activities. (See chapter on Community Participa- 
tion in Title I.) Tne priorities apply primarily to activities for child- 
ren in the public schools. Since the ESEA limits the nature of services 
to children attending nonpublic schools, only within these limits may 
priorities be established; the specific projects for nonpublic school 
children are planned by the Standing Committee of Nonpublic School 



■*A separate chapter of the report is devoted to each program area. 
2 0 SFAP, Summary of Pro po sed Programs 1967-68 , op. cit. 
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Representatives and OSFAP. Following are the priorities which, with 
only a slight modification, are still maintained: 

Programs for early childhood education. 

Programs for academic improvement, with emphasis on reading 
and other basic skills. 

Programs involving a decentralized approach to budgeting and 
programming. 

Development of a career ladder for nonprofessionals with 
emphasis on careers in education for people from the community. 

Programs fostering community involvement in the schools. 

Teacher training and retraining, in the light of the priorities 
noted above. 

Our classification of the Title I projects into program areas for 
this report parallels the stated priorities. The reader is reminded that 
since we decided to classify each project in only one program area some 
arbitrary decisions were made; thus the classification by primary focus 
ignores many other aspects -- often significant in scope -- that pertain 
to other program areas. As the data in Table III-l on the following 
page indicate, there is a close correspondence between our program area 
categories and the priorities. Starting with the 1967-68 school year, the 
actual allocation of Title I funds conforms to the Board’s statement of 
intent . 

The primary question about these stated priorities is whether they 
relate to the needs of the target children, especially the most pressing 
educational needs. The Formal statement of priorities is concerned with 
input procedures and techniques; there is no assurance that concentrating 
activities along these lines will bring about change in children. It is 
an assumption that the technique of a decentralized approach, for example, 
or community in\ olvement , or teacher training will result in desired pupil 
performance . 



PROJECT DESIGN 

The federal Guidelines suggest that each project be judged on its 
ability to contribute toward achievirg the goals of the total program. 

In designing each individual project the LEA is responsible for select- 
ing objectives based on its estimates of pupil need. The Office of 
Education has provided a list of project objectives whicn parallel its 
statement of the characteristics generally associate^ with educationally 
deprived children (see previous chapter.) Table II1-2 on page 35 sum- 
marizes the list of program objectives, with tbeir code numbers. 
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TABLE III-l 



AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF TITLE I FUNDS BUDGETED BY PROGRAM CONTENT AREA, 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF TKE CAB* 

(Funds in Thousands) 



Funds Budgeted by School Year 



PROGRAM AREAS 
AND OTHER 


1965-66 and 
Sumer '66 


1966- 

sum 


67 and 
er '67 


1967- 

Sudd 


68 and 
er '68° 


ACTIVITIES 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Early Childhood 


9,275 


14 


8,599 


11 


18,217 


25 


Regular Academic 


39,042 


58 


43,206 


57 


27,058 


37 


Motivational 

Academic 


830 


1 


1,877 


2 


5,409 


7 


Supplementary 
Academi c 


7,603 


11 


9,576 


13 


2,394 


3 


Enrichment 


352 


1 


121 


0 


118 


0 


Speech 


379 


1 


645 


1 


210 


0 


Guidance 


3,360 


5 


7,224 


10 


2,807 


4 


Special Needs 


- 


- 


181 


0 


96 


0 


Teacher Training 


6,091 


9 


1,820 


2 


453 


1 


Parents and 
Faraprofe 0 sionals 






502 


1 


677 


1 


District 

Decentralized 


- 


- 


1,496 


2 


16,197 


22 


Planning and 
Testing 


- 


- 


129 


0 


63 


0 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
BUDGETED 0 


$66,932 


IOC* 


$75,376 


99* 


$73,698 


10<* 



ERIC 



4 CAB is the Central Administration Budget (see chapter on Inplenentation.) 
t>Pinel budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 

Percentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

3 ; 9 , 
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TABLE III -2 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN - ESEA TITLE i a 

Code OBJECTIVES Code OBJECTIVES 

Achievement Behavior 



11 To improve performance as measured 
by standardized achievement tests 

12 To improve classroom performance in 
reading beyond usual expectations 

13 To improve classroom performance in 
other skill areas beyond usual 
expectations 

14 Other achievement objectives (specify) 
Ability 

21 To improve performance as measured 

by standardized tests of intellectual 
ability 

22 To improve children's verbal functioning 

23 To improve children's nonverbal 
functioning 

24 Other objectives related to abilities 
(specify) 

Attitudes 

31 To improve the children’s self-image 

32 To change (in a positive direction) 
their attitudes toward school and 
education 

33 To raise their occupational and/or 
educational aspirational levels 

34 To increase their expectations of 
success in school 

35 Other objectives related to children’s 
attitudes (specify) 



41 To Improve the children’s 
average daily attendance 

42 To improve the holding 
power of schools (to de- 
crease the dropout rate) 

43 To reduce the rate and 
severity of disciplinary 
problems 

44 To improve and increase 
the children’s attention 
span 

45 Other objectives related 

to children's behavior (specify) 

Conditions Related to Learning 

51 To improve the physical 
health of the children 

52 To improve the nutritional 
health of the children 

53 To improve the children's 
emotional and social 
stability and/or that of 
their families 

54 To provide adequate clothing 
for the children 

55 Other objectives related to 
learning conditions (specify) 



Instructions , op . cit . , 
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The mandate behind the instructions issued to the LEAs was excellent : 
assess the needs of your children, design a plan to meet the needs, and 
match specific project objectives to the overall plan. In furnishing a 
precoded set of project objectives, the Office of Education was attempt- 
ing to provide a standard framework in which the LEAs' project could be 
designed, implemented, and evaluated. In fairness it should be said that 
the list of objectives was probably intended as a shorthand statement. 

While there is overlap between some objectives on the list and while 
others are stated too generally, the principal disadvantage of the pre- 
coded listing has not been in the wording but rather in the automatic way 
it has been used. 

In the first place, there has been confusion between means on the one 
hand, and ends or objectives on the other. For example, in applying for 
Title I funds the Board of Education has most frequently proposed the 
following objectives: to improve classroom performance and/or achieve- 

ment on standardized tests in reading and other skill areas; to improve 
self-image and to increase expectations of success in school; to improve 
attitudes toward school and education; to improve attendance; to in- 
crease the holding power of ;he schools; to raise occupational and/or 
educational aspiration levels; and to improve the p vrent-school relation- 
ship. In the 1967-f 0 school year, in conformity to the new priorities, 
thf Board began to add the following objectives: to reduce the pupil- 

teacher ratio, to provide teacher aide services and instructional materials, 
and to provide innovative teaching techniques, approaches, and methods 
of instruction. 

A brief consideration will show that in many of these statement*, 
especially the ones more recently adopted, there is confusion between 
what an objective is and what constitutes a means to the objective. Im- 
proving pupil performance as measured by standardized reading or math- 
ematics tests is an objective; training teachers for remedial classes is 
one of the means to accomplish it. Improving pupil attitudes toward 
education is an objective, which may be accomplished by reducing class 
3 ize, or adding paraprofessionals or tutors, and so on. Program planners 
have not differentiated objectives for pupils from pedagogical techinques 
or procedures. 

In the second place, applications for individual Title I projects 
have been unclear in stating what they seek to accomplish . The way 
objectives are stated is of crucial importance to the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of a project. The objectives often determine 
the target population, the procedures and techniques necessary to im- 
plement the project, and the kinds of criteria developed for assessing 
success . 

For each Title I project each year an individual project applica- 
tion is prepared. This constitutes an official description of the 
project; it is a guide to what is to be accomplished and now this is to 
be done. The formal project application form, or proposal, requires that 
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objectives to be stated in several places and in different ways. They 
are summarized .;s major aims, are listed by code number, and are ampli- 
fied in the narrative description section of the proposal. Objectives 
may be stated or implied in other portions of the proposal as well. For 
example, tie sections devoted to project procedures, to budget, and to 
evaluation not only specify the intended activities, but help define 
their relative scope and importance. In some project applications, 
however, objectives were listed but with no provision for implementation 
in terms of time, staff, or budget allocation. The projects designed 
,o foster integration are an example. A major aim of these projects 
(see chapter on Regular Academic Programs) was to foster integration 
among school children; the project procedures, however, were written in 
terms of academic achievement. No funds were set aside and no plans were 
developed specifically to foster integration. As a consequence, there was 
great variation among schools not only in the ways they chose to implement 
this goal, but whether they emphasized it at all. In addition, the eval- 
uators did not assess the projects' attainments in terns of integration; 
for example, in the first year's evaluation of the Title I Open Enrollment 
project, nc count was made of the number of children who attended inte- 
grated schools under this program. 

There Fire other examples where objectives were not supported by 
direct provision for implementation. These objectives, which we will 
call ’’unspecified," can be defined as those for which no means of imple- 
mentation are evident. It is not clear whether unspecified objectives 
are to be either implemented or evaluated. In the Open Enrollment 
example above, the unspecified objective was generally neither implemented 
nor evaluated, although it probably should have been. On the other hand, 
the Correct i ve Mathematics project lists, among other objectives, the 
improvement of pupils' reading skills; no special work on reading was 
included. In this project it is fairly clear that the reading objective 
was not to be evaluated. As a general principle, all objectives in a 
proposal should be implemented and evaluated. Whether to implement or 
evaluate any particular objective should not be determined by the ease of 
doing so. If these kinds of aiir\s continue to be included in project 
proposals, the situation would be clarified if they were treated as a 
"general hope’rather than as a definite objective. 

In examining the separate project proposals one is struck by the 
lack of conformity between statements of objectives located in the differ- 
ent sections of the proposals, as well as by the difference in the degree 
to which they are specified. In addition, the proposal* list the objec- 
tives without any explicit indication of their relative importance. This 
has serious implications for ensuring that a project will be carried 
out in the schools as it was designed. Differences between statements 
of objectives, and differences in interpretations of the importance of 
each objective, may be important reasons way schools participating in any 
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one project vary so greatly in how they implement the project, and hence 
why they vary so greatly in outcome. 

Lack of clarity or specificity in stating objectives may lead to 
nothing more than vague statements describing what took place and what 
was achieved. Evaluators can reach conclusive statements as to the 
attainment of objectives only if the objectives are clear, specific, 
delimited, and stated behaviorally. School administrators cannot imple- 
ment a project as planned unless they are provided with clear and specific 
guides. Many school administrators have never seen a statement of project 
objectives. If the objectives are to serve as a guide for project imple- 
mentation, they are of no value unless they are systematically dissemi*- 
nated to the staff involved in carrying out the project. 



OBJECTIVES RELATED TO PROJECT PROCEDURES 

There is one, and only one, legitimate goal for Title Is the meeting 
of children's educational needs through modification of their school ex- 
perience. Need is use d here in its most general sense, and includes 
classroom performance, subject skills, and attitude toward the self, the 
school, education, and society. School experience is also used in a 
general sense to include such things as preschooling and increased parental 
involvement in the educational process. With Title I funds, each and 
every input into the academic experience should have as its ultimate aim 
a change in the pupil 's academic performance. 

Before considering the interrelationship between objectives and the 
techniques to reach them, it may be well to examine, as an example, the 
Strengthened Early Childhood project. In this project, the stated objec- 
tive was to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio in first ar.d second grade 
classes. Obviously, this is not a legitimate end goal for a Title I 
activity; in fact, this statement is a description of a procedure to be 
used to accomplish something else, and implicit in the statement is a 
series of assumptions which relate, directly or indirectly, to improving 
the school performance of first and second graders. The underlying 
assumptions may be that (l) it is possible to reduce the pupil-teacher 
ratio; (2) the reduced ratio will afford the teacher the opportunity 
to individualize instruction or make other instructional modifications; 
and (3) modifications in instructional techniques result in desirable 
changes in the child's academic performance. 

In the project's statement of objectives end in the Board's stated 
priorities there is a nagging, persistent failure to distinguish between 
the means for accomplishing something, and the goal to be accomplished. 
Means end goals are related, and it is important to highlight the nature 
of the relationship for several reasons: Title I successes are often 

reported in terms cf how many guidance counselors were provided, how 
many books were ordered, or hov many classes were reduced in size as 
a result of the program. Perhaps of more importance, all too often 
there is no distinction between failure to implement a project and 
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project failure, i.e., failure to modify pupil behavior. Compensatory 
programs are frequently unsuccessful because they were never implemented; 
the most obvious examples of this are the Five Primary Schools project 
and the Academic Achievement project.** In many other projects complete 
implementation is not achievea . 

It is with the stage of project implementation that the monitoring 
role for evaluators could be dove]~ped. Measuring the extent of imple- 
mentation is relatively simple and quantitative. By definition, such 
measurement is short-term, for this kind of implementation must take place 
well within the span of the project. Teachers and counselors and books 
can be counted, ratios determined, attendance taken, and the information 
can be fed back immediately to responsible people who can take any nec- 
essary corrective action to ensure that the project is being put into 
effect. There is a qualitative aspect to implementation that should also 
be noted; the experience of teachers and counselors, the relevancy of 
the books, and the way the reduced ratio is achieved, in addition to ho’* 
many, may have some bearing on the outcomes. 

In our example of the Stre ngth ened Early Childhood project, and in 
many other projects as well, there are "intermediate effects of implemen- 
tation which may be still somewhat removed from the ultimate change in 
pupils. Certain changes in the educational agents, people or practices, 
are assumed to result from the procedures and techniques. In the example 
cited above, modified teaching practice should result from the reduction 
in pupil-teacher rfoio. The modified teaching practice should, in turn, 
have a direct influence on the child. Teacher training, career ladder, 
and parent involvement projects seek to effect changes in the educational 
agents so as to improve the child T s performance. Other types of projects 
are directed to eliminating obstacles to learning. It is believed, for 
example, that poor health, poor diet, inadequate motivation, and emotion- 
al problems affect a child's ability to profit from educational opportu- 
nities. Removal or amelioration of the debilitating effects of these 
obstacles -- just as with modification of instructional techniques -- is 
a necessary precursor to improvement in a child’s educational performance. 

Many Title I projects fail to promote these kinds of changes. The 
Strengthened Early Childhood project did reduce the pupil-teacher ratios, 
but reduced ratios per se resulted in no demonstrable changes in teaching 
behaviors, and no measured changes in pupil performance. Similiarly, 
the More Effective Schools project modified the climate of the school 
and the classroom, but without specific additional training the teachers 
did not change their teaching styles. 

Assessment of intermediate effects on the educational agents or on 
pupils involves estimates of change; these effects are therefore, not 
as easy to measure as the number of pupils in a classroom. In the past, 
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measures of intermediate program effects have usually consisted of self- 
reports and reports or ratings by others. Since it is so important to 
assess change here, normative instruments, standards of comparison, and 
baseline data need to be developed. 

The final concern is of course with changes in pupils' academic 
performance. More attention needs to be given to specifying desirable 
behaviors as they relate to pupil needs, and to developing new criterion 
measures and new estimates of effectiveness. Since attainment of the 
ultimate goal may not occur within one year, additional research is 
necessary to determine after what period of time, and after what amount 
of effort a change in pupil performance can be expected. We need to 
know not only how long it takes to improve achievement, but also how 
durable the effects will be. A reading project, or Head Start , may 
show improvement in achievement by the end of the project year; however, 
these projects are truly successful only if the immediate gains last. 

The success of College Discovery and Development can be measured by how 
many students enter college each year, but how many graduate is a prob- 
lem of durability extending beyond the one-year mandated evaluation. 

Success with Title I, in the above view, is relative and cumulative. 
If project objectives can be stated in successive levels of expectation, 
continuous modifications and improvements are possible. We believe 
that such an approach would focus the attention of program planners and 
evaluators on testing the relationships between what is to be done arid 
what is expected to result from it. A large part of the effort of pro- 
gram development should be concerned with evolving new techniques and 
strategies designed to accomplish the objectives. At the same time, 
a large part of the evaluation effort should be directed to testing the 
underlying relationships between means to the end and the end itself. 



SIZE, SCOPE, AND QUALITY 

Section 205 (a) of the ESEA states that projects are to be 1 of suf- 
ficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of substan- 
tial progress toward meeting" the educational needs of deprived children. 
The federal G^ Udelines interpret this concept of concentration of effort 
to mean that the total program should be planned in such a way as to 
ensure that all the needs of the children are bei^g met, and use the fol- 
lowing example. If a remedial reading project is so widespread and 
expensive as to exclude eyeglasses or motivational activities, without 
which the child would be unlikely to benefit from remedial instruction, 
then this approach is ineffective because it ignores the other special 
needs of the children. In our opinion, to concentrate effort in this way 
might require limiting the size of the target population, in view of the 
limited resources of the ESEA and of the school system. 

Alternatively, since the concept of concentration of effort is 
applicable to the intensity of the project activities as well, it might 
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be worth considering concentrating activities on a child's primary need 
and providing services intensive enough to effect change. To do this, 
we need to know whether, for example, one hour per week of remedial in- 
struction is adequate to effect improvement in a child two years retarded. 
We need to know if the services of one guidance counselor can effect 
change in 200 pupils; or whether the reduction of class size by an average 
of 1.5 pupils will really permit the teacher to individualize instruction. 

The question of whether Title I activities are sufficiently concen- 
trated is immensely complex. We do not have adequate records of children’s 
participation in projects, nor do we have data on the cost of activities. 

We have a few estimates of the extent of project implementation, but not 
in a form in which we can do the studies that we feel are necessary. More- 
over, we do not know enough abcut educating the educationally deprived. 
There have been few systematic attempts to relate the amount and quality 
of input to the kind of desired output. Educators may be committed to the 
belief that small class size is beneficial, for example, without knowing 
whether a reduction of one or two, or five or ten children alone makes a 
significant difference in teaching style or results. We know the guidance 
counselor to pupil ratio that is usual, but we do not know if this is the 
optimal ratio. We assume that teacher training is related to improvements 
of some kind for the child; we do not know whether teacher training results 
in changed classroom behavior of teachers, and we are far from being able 
to match the type and quality of teacher training with the desired mod- 
ifications in pupil behavior. These questions extend beyond the scope of 
Title I. Title I activities, however, should be planned in a way that 
will shed some light on these issues. 



CATEGORIZATION OF PROJECTS BY NEEDS 

Many Title I projects state the same aim and purport to meet similar 
pupil needs. As an example, let us examine the objective "to improve 
verbal functioning." During the 1966-67 school year this statement 
appeared in the list of objectives of the following projects: Improved 

Services , Open Enrollment , More Effective Schools , Middle Schools , Basic 
Speech Improvement , Socially Maladjusted and Emotionally Disturbed , 
Corrective Mathematics , Speech Therapy, Evening Guidance , and TV and AV 
Teacher Training ] "improved verbal functioning," however, does not have 
the same meaning in these different projects. What accounts for the dif- 
ference in meaning? 

First, the groups of children served by these various projects 
differ widely. They attend public and nonpublic schools; they range in 
grade from early elementary through the junior high school level and in- 
clude nongraded classes as well. The children may be normal or may 
suffer from physical and emotional handicaps. Their problems may include 
severe speech difficulties, minor speech problems such as accents, dif- 
ficulty in classroom expression, or language problems secondary to other 
academic problems. 
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Second, the relative importance of improved verbal functioning 
varies; in the Corrective Mathematics project this particular objective, 
if it is more than a general hope, is obviously secondary to the objec- 
tive of improving achievement in mathematics. In the Basic Speech Improve - 
ment and Speech Therapy projects, the improvement of verbal functioning 
Is the most important goal, although its precise meaning depends on the 
needs of a specific group of ch dren. 

Third, the meaning of the objective may differ according to the pro- 
cedures and pedagogical techniques proposed for achieving it. Inservice 
training of teachers may be the technique employed; other techniques may 
include the assignment of special speech teachers or of additional teachers 
to reduce class size. Other projects might propose to improve children's 
verbal functioning by alloting more instructional materials and supplies, 
or by changing the classroom organization. 

A final factor differentiating the meaning of the objective is the 
changes expected in student's performance. How an objective is evaluated 
defines in part vhat is, or could have been, meant by the objective. In 
some instances, it would be appropriate to measure verbal functioning by 
counting the number of questions asked by pupils or the frequency of 
their responses. The same measures may not be applicable to the Speech 
Therapy project where more sophisticated evaluation techniques might 
better be employed. 

One solution to many of these problems may be to fashion the projects 
around the objectives, for example, by gathering together as one project 
all services meant to improve speech. The different speech needs of the 
target population will determine the different procedures for implementa- 
tion and the different techniques for evaluation. 

There are advantages to this or to a similar kind of grouping around 
primary objectives that go beyond this report. For program implementers 
more effective deployment could be made of scarce specialist personnel; 
there would be less duplication of effort, less competition for children, 
and increased opportunity to tailor project activities to specific pupil 
needs. Projects could be aimed at meeting the child's major need, and 
the level of services could be greatly intensified. Within such a frame- 
work, more innovative approaches, on a pilot basis, would be practicable. 

In evaluating projects within such a single area, more critically decisive 
comparisons could be made between various approaches and techniques, re- 
lating outcomes to the inputs. And decision makers would have available 
the necessary information on which to base future allocations of funds. 
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CHAPTER IV 

IMPLEMENTATION: PLANNING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCES 



All local educational agencies have problems in implementing 
Title I projects. Some of the problems are beyond their control and 
result from the legislative process, the annual funding cycle, and 
some uncertainty in the relationship that is mandated among the three 
levels of government involved. New York City has unique problems in 
getting projects carried out a3 originally designed. Many of its prob- 
lems relate to the great size and complexity of its school system, while 
others result from the particular local arrangements made for administer- 
ing and operating the program. 

In this chapter we shall examine some of New York City's special 
difficulties in planning and implementing the Title I program as well 
as other general problems likely to be faced by all LEAs . 



LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Prior to the actual signing of the ESEA into law, and in the ab- 
sence both of guidelines and of an appreciation of the scope of the 
anticipated program, the Board of Education's first major decision was 
whether to create a new organization to administer Title I, or to try 
to incorporate the new responsibilities into the existing structure. 

In large measure, the Board chose the latter policy. From the very 
beginning, Title I activities were not treated separately from other 
educational matters; Title I program content and administrative respon- 
sibility have been very mu_n a part of the City's educational system, 
as will become clear through examination of the organizational structure. 

Although comuittees were organized and meetings scheduled, it was 
not until June 1965 , two months after the passage of the Act, that the 
first Title I coordinator was appointed. Assisted by a small staff se- 
lected for their familiarity with other federal and state reimbursement 
programs, this group became the nucleus of the Office of State and Fed- 
erally Assisted Programs (OSFAP) . In December i 960 , too late to effect 
changes for the second, 1966-67, Title I school year, an Assistant Super- 
intendent was appointed to take charge of these activities. This Office 
remained essentially unchanged until the start of the 1969-70 school year 
when it became part of a new Division of Funded Programs, State and Fed- 
eral. Over the years, there was an increase in the size of OSFAP and 
in their responsibilities. For example, OSFAP became directly respon- 
sible for the administration of Title III of the ESEA, and for the 1^68 
State Urban Education Program. ^ The State Urban Education Program re- 
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quirernents generally parallel those for Title I — the funds are for 
programs for school children vho meet the criteria of educational 
underachievement due to conditions of poverty. This program, under 
the sponsorship of the New York State Education Department, made al- 
most $44 million available to New York City to operate the program 
the first year. As we shall see later, beginning in the summer 1968 
many programs were transferred back and forth between these two sources 
of funds. 

Prior to Title I, special educational programs were under the 
jurisdiction of the different Offices, Bureaus, or Divisions of the 
Board of Education. Thus, for example, the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance administered many of the special guidance programs . 
The same pattern of responsibility was carried over into Title I, since 
most of the first year’s Title I projeCwS were expansions of programs al- 
ready in operation. Despite the formation of OSFAP to supervise and 
coordinate the Title I activities, other units within the Board of Ed- 
ucation’s organizational structure were, and continue to be, respon- 
sible for specific aspects of Title I. These Offices and Bureaus play 
a large role in proposing and developing plans for new projects. They 
initiate most of the projects funded under Title I, select the partici- 
pating schools, propose the kinds and numbers of staff needed, and de- 
cide on the instructional strategies and materials. Moreover, the 
Bureaus are largely responsible for the projects' day-to-day operation. 

We have already indicated some of the difficulties resulting from 
the school selection process, including the competition for staff and 
pupils and the duplication of services. There is another more theoret- 
ical and perhaps more important implication which stems directly from 
this organizational pattern: namely, these Offices plan, administer, 
and operate the regular educational program in New York City, which it- 
self may not be reeting the needs of the City's children -- hence the 
need for ESEA in the first instance. The same groups exercise relative 
control over Title I programming, and this arrangement seems, by its 
very nature, to foster "more of the same/' It may thus be a real ad- 
vantage for Title I to operate outside the system. 2 One of the prom- 
ises of the decentralized approach to programming js that new groups 
of interested people may take a fresh look at the problems and develop 
more innovative solutions. 

Although OSFAP is the central administrative unit, its control 
over and coordination of projects is limited and primarily nonprogram- 
matic. The more important decisions about general priorities remain 
with the members of the Board of Education who set general policy for 
the public schools. Much of OSFAP' s staff effort is directed to inter- 
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preting federal and state requirements , establishing local guidelines 
and standards, completing and maintaining the innumerable records and 
forms required, and arranging meetings and conferences; little effort 
has gone into more substantive matters. Most of the funds allocated 
for their administrative functions have been expended. The total budg- 
et for administration, for each of the three years under investigation, 
has been approximately $2 to $3 million, or approximately 3 to 4 percent 
of all Title I funds budgeted. This central administration budget (CAB) 
covers the cost of evaluations and salaries for nonpublic school liaison 
personnel, as well as all the other general costs for administering and 
coordinating Title I activities. 

By amendment of 1966, one percent of the LEA’s total grant or 
$2,000, whichever was greater, could be used for planning. In 1966-67, 
for example, $30,000 was set aside for planning the College Bound proj- 
ect, and another $11,000 for planning the Auxiliary Aide project. The 
planning allowance has not been fully used in New York City. By taking 
advantage of the ESEA's planning provision, OSFAP would have the fiscal 
resources for more creative planning and programming. 



PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Although there have been some notable exceptions -- the Council 
Against Poverty was directly responsible for initiating the Spanish - 
Speaking Teachers and the Pregnant Girls projects -- most Title I proj- 
ect ideas originate internally within the school system. The Division 
that initiates the project idea works with the Program Development Sec- 
tion of OSFAP to develop the specific project plans, write the objectives 
and techniques to be used to implement them, select the schools, and de- 
scribe the criteria for pupil elibibility. Other Divisions are involved 
in formulating the final proposal application, which includes a detailed 
budget and an evaluation design. 

If the Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools in New York City 
and the policy-making Board approve the project idea, copies of a one- 
page summary and tentative budget are circulated to civic and parent 
groups. Prior to the public meeting of the Board of Education at which 
these projects are discussed, and during the period the proposal is being 
considered by the community groups, the one-page summary proposal and 
budget are undergoing the detailed processing required by the State Ed- 
ucation Department and the U.S. Office of Education. At the same time 
that formal resolution of project plans is being sought at the public 
meeting of the Board of Education, informal approval from the state is 
also being obtained. CAP and other groups have voiced discontent with 
this process and with the timing of it (see chapter on Community Partic- 
ipation in Title i), indicating that these procedures do not permit them 
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the opportunity to play a cooperative role in the initiation and develop- 
ment of project proposals. 

It is possible for a project to get under way, based on informal 
assurances of approval by the State Education Department (BED). Formal 
written approval from the SED depends on the Board’s resolution of en- 
dorsement and receipt of the completed proposal and proper fonns . Dur- 
ing the operation of a project many revisions are made, especially in 
the budget. Until 1967-68, all modifications in budget or scope of 
activities made after approval had to be resubmitted for SED approval. 
Thereafter, to minimize delays and to allow the LEA some flexibility, 
the SED gave New York City permission to modify budgets in an already 
approved project up to an amount equal to 10 percent of the total proj- 
ect cost without obtaining written approval. 

Theoretically, final approval of a project by the SED constitutes 
an agreement that the LEA will be reimbursed for all project costs upon 
submission of satisfactory fiscal records. However, it is conceivable 
that some money, actually expended for the furtherance of a Title I 
activity, may be disallowed at the time of audit, especially if, as was 
the case in 1965-66, adequate fiscal records were not maintained; for 
that year it was not possible to prove that some of the expended money 
was spent on Title I programs. It is also possible that, since final 
approval by the SED occurs long after the project has actually begun 
operation, some of the money already expended may not be reimbursed if 
the project is not approv* i. 
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STATE PROGRAM REVIEW 

The SED has broad authority and responsibility under Title I. 
Specifically, the state department is responsible for determining if the 
LEA has met the conditions of the ESEA, and if the LEA has developed 
projects of sufficient size, scope, and quality to meet the needs of its 
target children. The SED was also granted great powers of program review, 
evaluation, and some responsibility for the arbitration of differences 
at the local level. 

It is generally conceded that the State Education Department does 
not exercise the full range of power given to It by law. The SED has 
recently become more involved with project evaluation, establishing new 
deadlines for reporting, and insisting on "hard data/' All too often 
the SED rubber stamps project proposals, and they have never, to our 
knowledge, refused eventual approval of a project. The SED does not 
examine project applications carefully; for example, they approve proj- 
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ects in which the objectives have no provision for implementation. Nor 
has the SED questioned the selection of schools nor the criteria for 
eligibility, although the federal government has done so. In those 
instances where the SED has suggested a revision in a proposal, it is 
often of a minor and inconsequential nature; in one project, for ex- 
ample, the SED noted that some of the supplementary reading material 
for students was uninteresting and out of date. 3 

There are instances where a project should be discontinued from 
Title I funding either because it has not succeeded, or under the spe- 
cific local conditions cannot possibly succeed, or because it has been 
demonstrated a success and should perhaps be available to all children. 
Neither state nor local responsibility has been made clear with respect 
to project discontinuance. 

The Strengthened Early Childhood project is an example of a project 
which apparently cannot be implemented as intended without resulting in 
two classes and two teachers occupying one classroom, since the number 
of classrooms needed to implement this project may not be available. 

I* it the responsibility of the SED, if the LEA chooses to recycle this 
project, either to suggest that a new, different, and more likely-to- 
succeed project be undertaken for the early childhood grades, or, alter- 
natively, to help the LEA find funds to build additional classrooms? 

We cannot provide the answers to these problems, but we do believe they 
are worthy of consideration. 

The College Discovery and Development project is an example of a 
project which has apparently proved successful (see chapter on Motiva- 
tional Academic Programs). Is it to be indefinitely funded as a special 
Title I project, or should it be transferred to the tax levy budget for 
all the children and the freed Title I money used for another innovative 
experiment? Neither the ESEA nor the federal Guidelines provide any re- 
solution to this aspect of program review. 

There is little evidence to suggest that the SED fulfills its role 
as arbitrator of local disagreements. In the year in which a sizable 
proportion of Title I funds was decentralized, disagreements arose be- 
tween the Board of Education and community groups over the nature of 
some changes made by the Board in some project applications after com- 
munity approval — the Board maintained that the changes were minor 
and involved revisions in salary scales and other predetermined costs, 
while the community agencies contended that the changes were more sub- 
stantive. The SED did not enter the controversy, although the community 
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groups petitioned them to do so. 



STATE FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The other major area of SED responsibility, as mandated by law, 
is fiscal. The SED is required to make certain that the LEA is not 
violating the concept of "maintenance of effort . 11 The SED is also re- 
quired to advance and reimburse funds to the LEAs and to maintain and 
control audits . 

Maintenance of effort means that Title I funds are to be added to 
the money already being spent by the LEA for educational programs for 
the deprived. This concept is basic to the ESEA. The federal Guidelines 
state that if the LEA is operating a program whose aim falls within the 
purposes of this legislation, Title I funds may be used to expand and 
improve the project b*it the LEA must maintain the fiscal effort it was 
putting into these activities before the passage of the Act. Moreover, 
the LEA has an obligation to support some activities for the disadvan- 
taged child on its own; the LEA should not transfer to Title I the en- 
tire burden of, for example, all its activities designed to foster in- 
tegration. As we shall see in the Regular Academic Program chapter, 
almost all integration efforts in this City have become Title I efforts. 
Theoretically, if the LEA were to withdraw its previous fiscal support 
from a project it would be reflected in the regular education budget. 
However, in New York City as in other LEAs, the education budget in- 
creases each year anyway, and a cursory comparison of the regular budg- 
et for education and the Title I program budget would not reveal this 
kind of irregularity. 

A report by the NAACP .Legal Defense and Educational Fund on Title 
I in the nation described several types of maintenance of effort viola- 
tions in which Title I funds were used as general aid .* 4 They include 
using Title I funds to equalize poor schools with other schools in the 
system, to subsume funding programs previously supported by state or 
local funds, and to replace and supplant other federal money. 

New York City does not exhibit the more flagrant violations re- 
ported by the NAACP. Title I in New York City does tend to go to the 
poorer schools, as the law directs, and has been spent for the most 
part to improve the educational opportunities for children in these 
schools. During the first two years, however, some Title I money 
was used to provide needed office equipment and salaries for clerical 
and administrative personnel in the poorer schools; since then, New 
York City has been discontinuing these practices on its own. A more 



Washington Research Project of the Southern Center for Studies in 
Public Policy and the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 
Title I of ESEA: Is It Helping Poor Children ? 
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subtle type of abuse may be a practice that was apparent in the early 
nonvisible projects, where additional personnel services and supplies 
were provided to schools, without consideration of programmatic stra- 
tegies. Reducing class size in those schools to that of schools in 
more acwantaged areas without instituting an educational program would 
be in violation of the ESEA is the schools in the disadvantaged areas 
had a lower per-pupil expenditure to begin with; the Board seems to be 
aware of this and is attempting to discontinue these activities. 

The concept of supplanting is complicated, especially when viewed 
in relationship to the provision about expanding ongoing programs. 
Supplanting means that Title I money is being used to support programs 
and services previously supported with local funds. There have been 
cases where some salaries of project staff were charged to Title I even 
when the incumbent occupied the position before the passage of the legis- 
laMon; this is an abuse when the persons duties remain the same. There 
have been instances where Title I has paid the salary of a full-time 
person who actually devoted only part of his time to the Title I proj- 
ect; this may penalize the target child who may be entitled to these 
staff services under local funding. It is also a questionable practice to 
use Title I money for a project in target schools when the same program 
in nontarget schools is supported with local funds. This was the case 
with the More Effective Schools project. Prior to the ESEA, the ten 
More Effective Schools were financed from the City coffers; in 1965, 
with the availability of Title I funds, 11 schools were added to the 
project and all 21 were to be financed with Title I money. It was not 
until the 1966-67 school year that salaries for personnel in four of 
these schools, which were not eligible for Title I on the basis of the 
poverty criterion, were eliminated from Title I funding, although the 
schools did continue to receive some aid in the form of additional sup- 
plies and materials. 



FUNDING AND BUDGETING 

The prevalence of short-range year-by-year planning is contributed 
to by the Congressional appropriation of funds one year* at a time -- 
which to date has been at a level considerably below the maximum entitle- 
ment — by the late project approval by the SED, and by the annual evaluation 
cycle. As a result of these factors. Title I projects are planned and 
designed in an atmosphere of uncertainty. Although an LEA could plan 
its general program in the absence of information about the exact level 
of future funding, it becomes more difficult to recruit, hire, and train 
staff, and to make other specific plans. 
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Because the evaluation requirements cannot be completed until after 
the close of school in June, the LEA must do this planning and budgeting 
in the absence of detailed final information about the outcomes of the 
prior cycle projects. In order to meet the budgetary deadlines of the 
City, the Board of Education must design its total educational plans 
and set staffing goals for the whole system in the spring of each year. 

The plans for Title I should, accordingly, be finalized no later than 
the summer in order to implement projects in September. Although both 
the federal and City governments fiscal year is from July 1 to June 
30, federal appropriations are usually late, often occurring after 
November; state approval of Title I projects is frequently even more 
delayed . 5 

Since there is no carry-over provision in Title I funding, what is 
not spent in the fiscal year is forever lost to the school district. 

To avoid this loss, projects -- especially those initiated late in the 
school year -- are frequently hurriedly assembled and put into operation. 
Longer-term funding with carry-over provisions would permit LEAs more 
flexibility in program design and would encourage more careful planning. 
This, of course, would necessitate changes in the law and in the Con- 
gressional funding cycle. 

In New York City there is a great time lag before complete project 
expenditures are known; by the end of June 1968 final figures on expend- 
itures were available for only the 1 965-66 school year; by the beginning 
of 1970 expenditures for the 1 967-68 year were not yet available. Ac- 
cording to a HEW Audit Agency report, as of December 31, 1967 New York 
City had failed to report its expenditures and encumbrances for the 
1966-67 school year (FY 1967) Unfortunately, there has been no sys- 
tematic investigation of the complete budgeting and accounting process, 
but there are some indications of probable factors contributing to the 
delay in reporting expenditures. Title I operates within the City school 
system, and the same problems plaguing the system affect Title I. For 
example, Title I teachers are paid at the same time and in the same manner 
as all other teachers; in fact, a Title I teacher is often distinguishable 
only on a payroll basis. In order to accurately monitor expenditures 
each pay period, separate payroll totals have to be tallied, and tallied 
by project. Computing these figures separately must certainly be an 
arduous task, but installation of modern identification systems and com- 
puterization of records would be a great help. Similar difficulties 
arise for records of materials, equipment, and instructional supplies. 
Separate records should be maintained for Title I, and on a continuous 



''The Congressional authorization of Title I funds for the school year 
1969-70 was made in April 1970. 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Audit Agency, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary, Comptroller. Report on Audit of Selected 
Programs , Administered by the New York State Education Department, 

July 1, 196^-June 30, 1966. Audit ControL Ho. 90038-02 . 
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project-by-project basis. New York City has improved its record-keeping 
system in this respect over the three-year period. 

But apart from these considerations, reimbursement from the federal 
government through the state is so delayed that there is no fiscal im- 
petus for the local educational agencies to initiate faster and more 
costly record systems, since if an LEA does not receive payment for 
reimbursable expenses for several years there is no pressure on them 
to prepare final records. However, there are serious programmatic 
consequences of such delays, especially with regard to projects fi- 
nanced from accruals. Unexpended budgeted funds, or accruals, to the 
amount of the LEA's total allocation can and have been used to finance 
projects starting midway into the school year, as well r as summer proj- 
ects. Accruals were especially important for the summer 1968 since for 
that summer the LEAs no longer had the choice of charging the cost of 
summer projects to either fiscal year's budget but were required to add 
these charges to the previous year's budget. Since estimates of expend- 
itures are so delayed, the maximum benefits of accruals cannot be real- 
ized. Programmatic decisions that are based on late and very rough 
estimates of available funds often make for delay in planning, with 
resulting difficulty in recruiting staff and children and in ordering 
supplies and materials. Many of the problems identified in the summer 
projects are directly attributable to the budgeting process. 

According to the HEW Audit Agency report, 7 the SED has not estab- 
lished adequate fiscal procedures and controls in compliance with the 
federal Guidelines and regulations governing ESEA. The report suggests 
that the SED demonstrated a lack of effective fiscal supervision and 
review. 

The HEW Audit Agency report notes that SED cash advances are unre- 
lated to the LEA's cash needs, and suggests that New York City needs 
more frequent cash advances, computed on the basis of the total needs 
rather than on a project basis. A further suggestion is that the ad- 
vances should be based on assessment of realistic cash requirements 
rather than on approved project budgets. Funds for salaries, for ex- 
ample, must be available on an immediate and regular basis. If the ad- 
vances are inadequate, an LEA must borrow money and pay interest. If 
the advances are more than is needed, the money can be banked and in- 
terest collected. The Audit Agency reported that by December 31, 1967, 
New York City had a total of $141 million advanced for which it had made 
no accounting to the SED; on the other hand, the SED records did not 
show total fund balances on hand in LEAs. 



7 Ibid. 
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Recently much has been written about the need for the LEAs to 
recieve the maximum grant they are entitled to on the basis of the 
formula . 3 As we shall see below. New York City does not spend the 
whole of the prorated amount it receives. An increased appropri- 
ation, per se, may not result in improvements in project effectiveness. 
Needed are: longer-term funding with carry-over provisions; increased 
money for planning, for administration, and for evaluation; and a more 
concentrated per-child expenditure. 



PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

The disparity between what was proposed in the various project de- 
scriptions and what was actually implemented in the schools is reflected, 
in part, by the difference between proposed budgets and actual expend- 
itures. Table TV-1 on the following page summarises, by program area, 
the total amount of Title I funds budgeted and expended for 1965-66 
and for 1966-67* and thus provides some measure of the extent of imple- 
mentation. For the 1965-66 school year, 72 percent of the funds budg- 
eted were expended; in the subsequent year, a considerably larger per- 
centage of money was spent. The total amount budgeted deliberately 
exceeds the total allocation, although New York City can be reimbursed 
only to the amount of the allocation. In 1966-67* for example, New York 
City budgeted $ 75.4 million; its allocation for that year was $69.8 mil- 
lion. There was a total of $ 67.4 million expended. 

What accounts for the disparity between budgets and expenditures? 
From an analysis by budget item, most of the unspent money was for 
salaries foi- instruction .9 Generally, not enough personnel were avail- 
able to staff the projects. The individual evaluation reports may re- 
fer to specific staff shortages, but generally do not indicate either 
the extent of the shortage or whether there was any improvement from a 
prior cycle. What is needed is an up-to-date, systematic assessment of 
the number of personnel available by area of professional skill -- a 
manpower planning study -- as a basis for planning future project ac- 
tivities, In the absence of sufficient numbers of personnel of one or 
another type of skill, alternate strategies or techniques for achiev- 
ing an objective can be designed. This information appears essential 
for proper planning; it could ue abstracted from payroll and financial 
records . 

Staffing for Title I has been a recurrent problem, the specifics of 
which have changed with time. In the initial years the major difficulty 



TJ— 

°For example, see Conclusions in NAACP , op. cit . *> 

^Heller, o£. cit . , Chapter V. 
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TABLE IV-1 



TITLE I MJNDS BUXETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED BY PROGRAM CONTENT AREA, 
1965-66 to 1967*68, EXCLUSIVE OP THE CAB a 
(Fur.ds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 



PROGRAM AREAS 


1965-66 and 
Summer '66 


1966-6? and 
Summer '67 


1967-68 and 
Summer '68 b 


AND OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Early Childhood 


9,275 


80 


8,599 


104 


18,217 


Regular Academic 


39,042 


74 


43,206 


92 


27,058 


Motivational 

Academic 


830 


79 


1,877 


84 


5,409 


Supplementary 

Academic 


7,603 


62 


9,576 


89 


2,394 


Enrichment 


352 


36 


121 


53 


118 


Speech 


379 


45 


645 


65 


210 


Guidance 


3,360 


60 


7,224 


69 


2,807 


Special Needs 


- 


- 


181 


96 


96 


Teacher Training 


6,091 


68 


1,820 


78 


453 


Parents and 
Paraprofe ssionals 


- 


_ 


502 


73 


677 


District 

Decentralized 


- 


- 


1,496 


74 


16,197 


Planning and 
Testing 


- 


- 


129 


58 


63 


TOTAL 


$66,932 


72* 


$75,376 


89* 


$73,698 



^CAB is the Central Administration Budget. 

Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 
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was in securing enough classroom teachers to reduce class size and to 
jtaff the new projects. This problem was tackled by means of the 
Intensive Teacher Training Program , a Title I project designed to sup- 
ply more teachers quickly. This project did increase the number of new 
teachers for I 966 - 67 , and the staffing problems, especially in the non- 
public school projects , became much less acute. 

The early projects also called for the use of many specialists to 
teach remedial reading, mathematics, speech, and enrichment activities. 
Especially in the large, nonvisible projects, additional specialists of 
many kinds were included in the proposals. S'vne evidence indicates that 
when school principals were advised of these additional positions they 
tended to assign one of their more experienced teachers to fill the 
opening. This practice contributed to the shortage of regular class- 
room teachers, and a large number of the regular positions were filled 
by substitute teachers. Citywide, from October 1964 to October 1967, 
there was a 53 percent increase in the number of substitute teachers 
in New York City, while for the same period the total pupil public school 
population increased by only approximately 6 percent. 

A large number of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
guidance specialists were also included in the early project proposals; 
these personnel were and continue to be in very short supply. In the 
third year of Title I, alternate plans were ^adopted to make better use 
of these specialist services; for example, centers were established in 
convenient locations and some consultants were used. The Board now dis- 
courages the inclusion of such personnel in project plans, so in at their 
scarcity will not affect the implementation of a project. If, however, 
there continues to oe a great need for staff with particular skills or 
training, the Board may find it necessary to review its recruiting prac- 
tices and licensing requirements in those specialties, or make other 
changes such as employing personnel on an hourly basis. 

Supplies and materials are the other implementation problem that 
results in disparities between project budgets and expenditures. Year 
after year, in project after project, instructional materials and sup- 
plies failed to arrive on time for the start of the project; there were 
many instances where the materials were not delivered by the end of the 
project. It was not at all uncommon for the District Decentralize d proj- 
ects and for the summer programs to operate without any of the materials 
that had been ordered. In some cases, the staff of these projects bor- 
rowed materials from the host school, but more often than not solutions 
for this problem depended on the ingenuity of individuals and not on any 
established policy. 
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In part, the tardy receipt of supplies and materials depends on 
when project proposals are approved and the plans made known to the 
project coordinator, who only then can order the materials. Since 
final SED approval is so late, ordering materials is, in turn, delayed 
also. But it is well known that the late receipt of books and supplies 
is not confined to Title I-funded projects in New York City. Recently, 
the City Council conducted an investigation of the Board's failure to 
supply texts to schools in time for the opening of school; for this 
situation to be improved a full understanding of the causes of the bottle- 
necks must be sought. 

Lack of space also hindered the carrying out of projects in the 
schools. For example, in the early years, many nonpublic schools par- 
ticipating in several Title I projects reported space problems that 
interfered with effective implementation of the projects; in one par- 
ticular instance the problem was solved by rescheduling assignments. 
Scheduling can overcome some space problems but by no means all of them. 

Up to this point, Table IV- 1 and cur discussion have dealt with 
quantitative aspects of implementation -- the number of personnel, dates 
of delivery of materials, and number ol classrooms. There are more 
qualitative aspects of implementation that have infrequently been ad- 
dressed. We have discussed some of these aspects in the preceding 
chapter, and have attempted to indicate the relationship between, for 
example, the experience of teachers and the relevancy of the materials 
to the outcomes that could be expected. 

A completely detailed picture of the disparities between the proposed 
pi? is for a project and what actually occurred would mean a separate sys- 
tematic investigation of the entire process of implementation. The early 
evaluations do not, in general, indicate whether a project was fully im- 
plemented, whether there was sufficient planning time, trained staff, and 
adequate materials, and whether the appropriate children were reached. 
Moreover, the evaluation studies pay little attention to the differences 
between schools participating in the same project. The meager evidence 
that is available indicates that implementation varies greatly among 
schools in the same project. The many elements -- the skill of a teacher, 
the children's readiness, the climate of the school, the sufficiency of 
supplies, the adequacy of the space -- all exhibit wide variations. Thus 
far, the evaluations have not focused on these factors and they have not 
tried to relate differences in implementation to differences anorg school 
outcomes. In the absence of detailed understanding cf what went on in 
the schools, it is not possible to make definitive statements about any 
project’s results. 
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COMMUNICATION AS an implementation problem 

Project planning and dissemination of the project plars may be 
viewed as the first stages of project implementation. We have already 
noted many specific problems of communication , including the process 
by which projects are designed and initiated and the v T ay schools and 
children are selected to participate. 

Communication between project planners and the schools, has been 
weak, and in some instances nonexistent. More often than riot, prin- 
cipals in project schools have never seen a copy of the project de- 
scription. In the first year of the Title I program, principals of 
schools participating in a project were often unaware of its existence. 
This was not particularly surprising in the case of the nonvisible proj- 
ects ? uch as Transitional Schoo ls and Improved Services , where the proj- 
ect consisted soley of the assignment of additional personnel; rcr was 
it surprising in the case of projects previously existing, such as 
Open Enrollment and More Effective Schools , where the change was simply 
in the source of funding. What is surprising is that in the second 
year of Title I there were still instances where principals were not 
avcre that their school was participating, and did not know the name 
of the project although they knew they had extra slots for personnel; 
Transitional Schoo ls was the most dramatic example. Some teachers in 
schools participating in the recycled project again reported that they 
knew nothing of the additional personnel, or of the program. 

Even as recently as the 1968-69 school year, schools were designated 
as participants in projects where the principals had received no notifi- 
cation or explanation of the project, and were unable to describe its 
aims or the procedures to >e followed to implement it.^ There is very 
little inherent in the nature of many of these projects which distin- 
guishes them as Title I projects; the shift that occurred in the Summer 
1968 Title I funds to funds from the New York State Urban Education 

Program illustrates the indistinguishable nature of many activities. 

On the other hand, in those projects tnc^ ^re readily identifiable the 
principals, the teaching staff, the parcnrofessionals , and the parent 
of the children recognize that they ar' s nvolved in a special project, 
although they ma^ not all be able to identify the som'ce of funds. 

We do know that not all schools listed as participants in the 
project descriptions actually participate in the project; often the 
reason is a scarcity of personnel. Since the evaluations do not usu- 
ally identify individual schools, we do not always know which schools 
did not participate. Moreover, we know very little about the different 
degrees of participation that can occur as a result of a shortage of 



^Louise W. Fox. Program to Improve Academic Achievement in Poverty Are a 
Schools . Center for Urban Education, October 19 09 . 
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one particular element of a project,. To arrive at an assessment of the 
worth of a project we need to have some way of deciding, for example, 
whether a school should he considered a participant in a guidance proj- 
ect if it did not receive its full complement of guidance counselors. 

VJe need to know which children participated, now they were selected, 
and how they differ from children who did not participate. 

In addition to the problems of < ommnaication between central board 
headquarters and the schools, there are problems in the chain o fl com- 
munication that follows; for example, projects planned for public and 
nonpublic school children jointly did not receive enough publicity in 
the noiipublic schools, so that the numner of nonpublic school children 
participating in these projects was less than the number proposed. 

Again and again in the summer programs, insufficient publicity between 
schools, and between schools and parents meant serious attendance prob- 
lems. Other instances of incomplete and non-uniform communications 
abound; the consequences range from limiting the numc^r of students who 
participate, to misconceptions about project goals uy principals, and 
misunderstandings by parents and community groups. 

There are certain procedural steps that if undertaken would guarantee 
more meaningful communication without necessitating changes in the funding 
cycle. To improve the communication process, it first seems important to 
identify the necessary steps in the process. Thus: wl i coirjnunicates pro- 
gram info?Tnation from central headquarters V Do district superintendents 
receive descriptions of a project, including the objectives, the instruc- 
tional strategies, and the list of participating schools? When and in 
what form is the information disseminated to th?m? Is the process sys- 
tematic! Do the district superintendents take responsibility to trans- 
mit this infoimation to school principals? How are principals notified, 
and when; what choices do they have? Is the detailed project informa- 
tion presented to the community action agencies? The same questions 
are applicable 1 o the communication between principals and their staffs, 
principals and parents, and principals and the community. 

]!ew York Yitv's educational system is large and complex. Hew York 
City receives funds for educational activities from many sources; often, 
the laws governing the expenditures of funds* ;j .or lap without being com- 
plementary. Title I operates within the larger pre-existing conventional 
structure; while this has advantages of nond up j i cation at upper levels 
of decision making and supervision, many disadvantages also accrue. I:. 
this chapter we have tried to indicate the need for a comprehensive* on- 
going, and systematic collection of data describing the process and ex- 
tent of project implementation. We have indicated possible areas of in- 
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vestigation of the process of c< mmuni eating and disseminating program 
plans. We have raised questions concerning the recruitment of staff 
and have questioned fiscal policies. We have suggested studies that 
we bilieve should be made each year so as to permit more intelligent 
project planning and to provide a basis for judging the impact of a 
program on the children. 



In the program area chapters that follow we will discuss in greater 
detail the more than one hundred individual Title I projects that oper- 
ated between 1965-66 through the summer 1968. Each of the individual 
projects was classified in only one program area, and was so classified 
on the basis of our interpretation of the major aim of the project; al- 
most without exception each project did list several goals and did em- 
ploy a variety of strategies. For example, the College Discovery and 
Development project vjas classified and is discussed with the Motiva- 
tional Academic projects -- projects whose aim is to improve the aca- 
demic performance of students by improving their motivation for con- 
tinued education -- although College Discovery and Development also empha 
sizes guidance services, remediation, tutoring, and other supplementary 
enrichment activities. 

Within our program chapters projects are further subgrouped into 
components on the basis of certain features common to some of the proj- 
ects and not to the others with the same overall aim. For example, 
within the Motivational Academic chapter, College Discov e ry and Develo p- 
ment is discussed together with College Bound within one component, 
while Operation Return , Pregnant Girls , and the Street Academies are 
treated together as another component pertaining to out-of-school youth. 

The underlying intention of such a classification scheme was twofold 
we intended to lend organization to a collection of fairly disparate ac- 
tivities with the hope that this vould help order future endeavors; we 
also intended that, by comparing projects of a simi.lar nature, we would 
be able to identify project aspects or variables that relate to success- 
ful project outcomes. 

The following nine chapters highlight many of the issues raised in 
the beginning and end of this report -- the issue of target children, 
the relation of objectives to puptl needs, and the problems involved in 
implementing and evaluating Title I projects. The data presented in 
Table IV - 1 by program areas parallel the budgetary data presented for 
the projects in the program chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER V 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM J 



Ear3y Childhood Title I projects seek to improve school readiness 
and academic functioning of children aged four to eight, spanning the 
preschool years through grade two* There are tv:o components, Preschool 
and Early Grade programs* Table V-l shows the amount budgeted and the 
percentage of Title I funds expended for the projects in each of the 
components , 

In the third year of Title I, the budget for the Early Childhood 
programs more than doubled, and its percentage of the total, funds budgeted 
rose from less than 10 to 25 percent, indicating the high priority placed 
on these activities by the Board of Education. These programs represent 
almost one-fourth of the total Title I monies budgeted in New York City 
in 1967-68, Early Childhood programs cover a wide range of activities. 

They are designed to serve as few as 2,300 and as many as 100,000 young- 
sters. They range in cost from $1.1 million to $9*7 million. They nay 
serve as few as five schools or as many ss almost all of the 275 Special 
Service schools. Title I funds paid for salaries of teachers, para* 
professionals, supervisory personnel, clinical support personnel (psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, social workers), and speech therapists. Funds 
were also allocated for materials and supplies and for parent activities. 

Within any one early childhood project there was wide diversity from 
school to school; implement at iai varied in the number of children served, 
in the deployment of staff, in the adequacy of facilities and materials, 
in the experience and effectiveness of teachers, and in the degree of parent- 
al involvement# Moreover, there was diversity in the individualization of 
instruction and in pupil readiness. Thus, it may be misleading to regard 
any one of these projects as a single entity. 



PRESCHOOL COMPONENT 

Reflecting the new national stress on the importance of education for 
the very young child, preschool projects early became an important focus 
of activity in New York City, and this emphasis increased over the years. 

A major innovation made possible by Title I funds was the offering of pre- 
school experience ; to four-year-olds. The preschool projects intended to 
give children from poor families the educational advantages and experiences 
other children receive in private nursery schools. In 1965-66, Title I 
funds were allocated to PreXindergarten projects (called Head Start in the 
slimmer) and to an Expanded" Kindergarten project. Thereafter, P rekindergar ten 
and Head Start projects have been recycled, but the Expanded Kindergarte n 



TABLE V-l 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB** 

(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer ^6 


1966-67 and 
S' immer '67 


1967-68 and 
Summer '68^ 


COMPONENT AND 
PROJECTS 


Amount 
Radge ted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


PRESCHOOL TOTAL 


7,798 


81 


8,599 


104 


7,449 


Prekindergarten 


3,522 


83 


4,476 


107 


3,458 


Headstart 


4,276 


80 


4,123 


100 


3,992 


Expanded K 


1,477 


70 


- 


- 


- 


EARLY GRADES TOTAL 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10,767 


Strengthened 
Early Childhood 


- 


- 


_ 




9,690 


5 Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1,078 


TOTAL EARLY 












CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 


$9,275 


80* 


$8, 599 


104* 


$ 18 , 217 



CAB is the Central Administration Budget, 
b Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 
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project has not been refunded as a discrete Title 1 project. 1 - 

The Frekindergarten Title I project was an effort to prepare chil- 
dren for school one year earlier than the usual age, or in the instance 
of Head Sta rt, one summer earlier.^ The Expanded Kindergarten project 
sought to enhance learning opportunities through enriched curriculum 
and the introduction of more adults in the classroom. 

The evaluators of the preschool projects uniformly expressed the 
conviction that the opening of public schools in poverty areas to four- 
year-olds was necessary and beneficial, and reported that it was so per- 
ceived and welcomed by school personnel, parents, and children. 

The number of preschool-age children in Mew York far exceeds avail- 
able facilities. Pew evaluators posed the question of whether the appro- 
priate population was reached by the Title I preschool projects. Those 
who dealt with this issue at all held differing opinions on the adequacy 
of admission criteria and the measures used to reach the most disadvan- 
taged. Since attendance in the projects is voluntary, probably the more 
motivated parents enrolled their children; no systematic procedures were 
used to recruit other, harder to reach children. In the first summer of 
Title I Head Start , many children were re-registrants, having had some 
prior school experience. TiOe J Head Start centers and Office of 
Economic Opportunity Head S tart centers competed for youngsters, and 
some neighborhoods were saturated with facilities. In the third cycle 
of Frekindergarten evaluators still criticized the admission criteria as 
too flexible and vague. 

The age of preschool children presented other difficulties. The 
teachers lacked adequate knowledge about the interests and abilities of 
four- and five-year-old children in general and of disadvantaged ones in 
particular, although literature on the subject exists. Teacher retrain- 
ing was not a stated project objective; in general, the preschool project 
teachers did not provide the activity level and learning atmosphere of 
the best private nursery schools, which emphasize cognitive skills, social 



In 1966-67, there was a small Kindergarten project in Two Districts in 
Brooklyn; the project consisted of assigning paraproi'esITi onals as "aides 
to ikU kindergarten teachers. The Strengthened Early Childhood project 
also had a kindergarten aide aspect to it.” .in - 1966-6^, several schools 
participated in a U.S. Office of Education-sponsored program of kinder- 
garten ’’Follow Through", which was partially funded by Title I. The pro- 
gram encourages innovative efforts with the aim of developing the most 
effective kindergarten program models. 

o 

Title I Head Start in this City was geared to five-and six-year-olds with 
no previous "school experience. Nationally, under the Office of Economic 
Opportunity program, Hoad Start was supposed to be restricted to four- 
year-old children. 
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experience, development of sensory-motor skills, a structured and pro- 
gressive range of experience, self-knowledge, individuality, and inde- 
pendence . 

Observers of the first-year program saw a lack of communication 
and interaction among children or between children and teachers. Chil- 
dren rarely selected their own activities. In general, the language pro- 
gram was not considered effective, little science was taught, and little 
instruction in arithmetic tock place. 

The project was not very different from conventional kindergarten 
where the emphasis is on preparing children for the discipline x~equired 
in school, rather than on emphasizing socialization and learning about 
the world through play. The atmosphere in the 1966 summer Head Star t 
project was more relaxed than that observed in the regular school year, 
although teachers were not eliciting independent thinking and reasoning 
from the children. 

The weakest aspects of the program were the instructional program 
and teaching methods — vhat and how children were oeing taught. Some 
changes took place in the second cycle. The projects were geared some- 
what more to making up the assumed deficiencies in the educationally 
deprived child's background (the compensatory emphasis)* Evaluators, 
however, decried the lack of knowledge and awareness teachers showed of 
the needs of all four -year -olds, and particularly black and Puerto Rican 
youngsters* Teachers did not present the children with an orderly and 
sequential learning experience. They did not develop in the children 
the ability to think and reason for themselves. They did not involve 
the children sufficiently in materials, or in story telling and dis- 
cussion. They did not capitalize on individual differences and did not 
attend to the special needs of non-Engli sh-sp eaking children. 

In the third year, the Pre Kindergarten and Head Start projects were 
still considered a watered-down kindergarten experience where children 
did not have enough opportunity for informal learning. Children did 
appear more independent, were more verbal, and had longer attention 
spans -- benefits whivh may have resulted from greater teacher experi- 
ence. Teachers were seen as more supportive and less authoritarian 
than in the prior years . 

In general, there were enough teachers, although clinical support 
positions were frequently unfilled. Materials, with the exception of 
books, records, and science materials, were found to be appropriate, 
abundant, of good quality, but often arrived late, (in the Head Start 
projects, as in other summer projects, materials were delivered very 
late.) Outdoor play space and equipment for gross motor development 
were insufficient. Very often the available resources were not used 
to best advantage. 
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Tue most argent recommendation , recurring in all evaluation reports, 
is for intensive orientation and training of teachers. Teachers need to 
understand the growth and dynamics of preschoolers. They need direction 
in appropriate curriculum content, teaching techniques, and classroom 
management. Both teachers and paraprof essionals have to learn how to 
work together effectively, and new roles for both have to be established. 

The paraprofessional also needs training in child development theory. 

In the light of the large numbers of children speaking only Spanish, 
whose needs are not being met, more bilingual paraprofessionals should 
be engaged. Teachers themselves would benefit from Spani sh- language in- 
struction . 

Evaluation of preschoolers' performance is difficult. Group testing 
of j/ou ng children is impossible; individualized tests are costly and tinir 
predictive value for later scholastic success in uncertain, observations 
are not well enough developed or refined to assess changes in individual 
children. A good program for preschoolers is expensive to implement, 
because of the necessity of small groups, the variety of materials, and 
the additional classroom space. Thus it is necessary to seek alternative 
indicators of the effectiveness of a project in me ifying the children's 
behavior, attitudes, or performance* 

There is a dearth of longitudinal studies of New York City children 
with preschool experience, so we are left with little knowledge of the 
durability of any intellectual and social gains which may result from pre- 
kindergarten. Followup studies in New York City are difficult to conduct 
because cf the high rate of pupil mobility and the problems of tracing 
particular children. As we have noted previously, project staff keep re- 
cords infrequently and inconsistently. In the one instance where a pupil 
identification number was introduced (by the Office of Economic opportunity, 
not by the Board of Education), it was never used again, and its potential 
value was lost. 

E’vn for children who go on to public kindergaiten or first grade, 
it is often impossible to identify those with preschooling. Other chil- 
dren go or. to first grade in the nonpublic schools, and are also difficult to 
trace. Moreover, some of the youngsters participating in kindergarten pro- 
jects may become our first school dropouts largely because of the scarcity 
of kindergarten seats. The Expa nded Kindergarte n project, Title I 1965-66, 
was an attempt to respond to the need for additional facilities; 22 ad- 
ditional classes were projected to accomodate more than 3 ,000 children. 

Late afternoon classes wore also established, but were very poorly at- 
tended because of the hour. 



Until the preschool concept is well integrated into the schools and 
built into the curriculum, the fill potential of preschool experience may 
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not be realized. ’-'any other people need to become more involved to 
accomplish this integration* The efforts c* supervisors would be more 
useful if their load was reduced. Efforts to involve parents must be 
increased beyond providing space for typing and sewing activities; work- 
shop sessions could be introduced experimentally in which parents learn 
how to build on, at hone, the child’s school experience. Principals 
need to understand the goals of preschooling so as to integrate it with 
the total school program and to provide teachers with the necessary support. 

The total curriculum for prekindergarten and kindergarten needs re- 
vision and modification* It should have an enriched content combining 
elements of both the learning-through-play approach and specific skills 
development, a compensatory approach. These two approaches can be cen- 
tered on the child both as a four-year-old and as educationally deprived. 



EARLY GRADE COMPONENT 

In 1967, the Strengthened Early Childhood project was introduced in 
240 public schools, nearly all of the total schools eligible for Title I 
assistance; this project accounted for more than half of all Title 1 money 
budgeted for Early Childhood programs. It was designed to follow through on 
the relative richness of the prekindergarten experience, and thereby improve 
education in kindergarten, first, and second grade classes.^ The principal 
techniques employed in the Stren gt hened Early Ch i ldhoo d project was the 
lowering of the teacher-child ratio in grade 1 and 2 classes: in kindergarten 
classrooms paraprofessionals were assigned. 

The provision of extra teachers to achieve a 1:15 ratio in grade 1 and 
1:20 in grade 2 did not invariably have the intended result. The result, 
generally, was the establishment of either single classes with reduced 
registers, or of paired classes of up to 40 children and two teachers present 
in one classroom designed for 30 pupils. Overall, even in single classes 
class size was not decreased appreciably. 

Moreover, these administrative rearrangements had little positive effect 
on the learning; environment. The dominant instructional pattern in single 
classes was total group instruction of a lecture-discussion type. In most 
paired classes, the usual form of instruction was that one teacher 



“A followup study of 179 children with six weeks 1 experience in the Sumner 
196' Head Start project no 4 ed that while they experienced less difficulty 
in initial adjustment to kindergarten," . . . there was no significant differ- 
ence between the scores of Head Start children and their classmates in kinder- 
garten who did not have Head Start, as measured by the Pre-school Inventory 
six to eight months after the summer Head Start experience/' Max Wolff and 
Annie Stein, Si x Months Later , Yeshiva University, 1967 , (mimeo). 



,+ 0ne aspect, to improve diagnosis of reading difficulties, involved util- 
ization of special Board of Education facilities or hospital and university 
clinics. Personnel and parents reported improvement. However, the capacit;, 
of these facilities was much too limited to reach all. needy children. 
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conducted a lesson for the entire class while the other teacher assisted, 
helped children to follow instructions , or maintained discipline. Teachers 
working together in one classroom reported difierences in personality and 
in teaching styles. Most teachers indicated that they would prefer work- 
ing with a paraprofessional . 

In the kindergarten where par&professionals were assigned to individ- 
ual classrooms, the teachers performed fewer monitorial and household tasks, 
tat this freed tin. did not lead to more imaginative work with children. 
There was no evidence of increased experimentation and innovation in cur- 
riculum content. The frequency of small-group instruction quadrupled, 
but many teachers continued to instruct large groups . 5 

In grades 1 and ?, the choice of instructional methods and classroom 
organization was left to teachers; they were urged to be flexible in 
classroom organization , with groupings based on the childrens ability and 
needs. In general, little change in teaching methods or organization was 
evident. Nor were there changes or innovations in curriculum. The basal 
reader-workbook approach predominated. Arithmentic instruction was essen- 
tially drill, and the unit approach in social studies and science was not 
used. There was not enough variety in the enrichment materials, and teach- 
ers demonstrated materials instead of letting the children use them. More- 
over, the instructional materials were not relevant to the children T s back- 
ground. As in the Preschool programs, the special needs of non-English- 
speaking children were not atten id to. The evaluator concluded that 11 In- 
str act i on lacks a cieative dimension . . . /The children/ sorely need in- 
structional activities and expansion of the curriculum. 

Other program elements were not wall implemented either. Increased 
parental involvement, although it had been a goal of the Strengthened Ea r- 
ly Childhoo d project, was not widely achieved.? Right dollars per child 
was allotted for additional materials including paperback books for the 
children to take home. The materials were late in ai living, end b;y the 
erd of ohe year 20 percent of the children had not received them. 



Ine2 Smith, et al. An Evaluation of a P r ogram for the Recruitment, Train - 
ingj and Employment of Auxiliary Non-Professional Nelg h porhood Personnel 
for Careers in the New York City Schools , Center for Field Research and 
School Services, School of Education, New York University, December 1968. 

6 Sydney L. Schwartz, A Program to Strengthen Early Childhood Education in 
Poverty Area Schools: The Reduction of Pupil-Teacher Ratios in Grades 1 
and 2 and the Prov ision o f Additional M ater ials , Center for Urban Ed- 
ucation, November 1968. 



'See chapter on Community Participation in Title I for a more complete 
discussion of this aspect of the project. 
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The administrative technique of reduced teacher-pupil ratios may be 
self-defeating, unless some effort is made to institute substantive cur- 
riculum changes. There was no indication that the needs of the children 
were being met; this was emphasized even more in the project’s recycling/' 
In a program designed to strengthen early childhood education, the teach- 
ers need to be well trained and the role of supervisors and paraprofes- 
sionals should be expanded and spelled out. 



The Special Primary Program (F ive Schools project), was introduced 
in 1967-68 in five Strengthened Early Childhood schools. This project 
v:as intended as an aciiticn to the Stre ngthened Early Childhood project, 
and was aimed chiefly at raising ihe children's achievement level and 
involving parents in children's reading experiences. 

Five Schoo ls was intended as a more fully developed program than 
Strengthened Early Childhood , covering all primary grades but concentra- 
ting on kindergarten through second. Again, procedures included more per- 
sonnel to reduce class size and to provide auxiliary clinical services. 
Because of implementation problems it was not particularly effective. The 
five schools varied greatly in how they deployed the staff* Ther e wap a 
shortage cf clinical personnel. The after school centers, a feature of 
the proposal, were attended by less than one-fourth of the children. Ex- 
cept for one school's parent steering committee, nc adequate method was 
developed to involve parents as participants in their children's learning 
pro:ess, The investigators found no significantly better achievement than 
in the comparison groups. 



Since this project was layered on top of the Strengthened Early Child - 
hood project operating in the five schools, implementation problems in- 
creased and outcomes were confounded. This was even more evident in th^ 
1968-69 Five Schools project, where the services of the Strengthened Early 
Childhood project in these schools were curtailed.^ 



In conclusion, while early childhood programs have received a sub- 
stantial amount of the total Title I funds in hew York City, the results 
in terms of meeting the needs of the children have not justified the ex- 
pend iturCj although it may be unfair to judge a jrojecc after only one or 
two years of operation. Board of Education preschool projects have not 
fulfilled the promise of Head Start, which capturea the nation's imagin- 
ation, Attempts to provide foliowthrough on che preschool experience have 
been poorly realized. Clearly, as the projects have been structured, 
additional clarcroons are needed to improve educational opportunities in the 
early childhood grades. At present, ESEA restri + ~ the use of Title I funds 
for construction to minor remodeling, and new classrooms may have to await 

jy 

°Cyuthia Almeida, A Program to Strengthen Early Childhood Education in 
Poverty Area Schools , Center for Urban Education, October T969. 

‘Nathan Kravelz and Edna M. Phillips, Special Prim ary Program in rive 
Schoo ls , Center for Urban Education, October 1969* 
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new sources of money for construction . 

If current thinking or the importance of reaching young children 
prevails, fundamental restructuring of the entire early childhood area 
is required. New curricula are reeded, based on the most recent theories 
of child development. New attempts are needed to identify teachers who 
have the special sensitivity needed for reaching young children. And new 
ways must be developed to actively engage parents in home support and 
followth rough of the skills children learn in school. 
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CHAPTER VP 



REGULAR ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 



Farrell L. McClane 



Title I projects defined here as Regular Academic include those in 
which the class participates as a unit durin 0 regular school hours, even 
though the class may he divided for some particular subjects or instruction. 

All were for public school children and took place during the regular school 
year. The primary goal of the Regular Academic programs was to raise the aca- 
demic achievement of students residing in economically depressed areas. 

The eight projects classified as Regular AcadeTnic were subdivided into 
the following three components; Integration, Compensatory Education, and In- 
novative ana Experimental projects. Regular Academic programs were the most 
heavily funded of all Title I pregram aress. Table VI-I on the following 
page presents the amount budgeted and the percentage of funds expended each 
year for each project. The early emphasis on Integration projects was superseded 
by the Compensatory Education pro jects ; the latter projects 1 budgets almost 
doubled during the three years. 



mr E GFA T ION COM FOTJENT 

Integration was one of 4- he major concerns in ] 965-66, and almost all of 
the more than 36 Title I projects funded that year included some general hope 
that integration would be achieved. Implicit in the belief that integrated 
education denoted quality education, several projects specifically designed to 
acuiieve integration were proposed and implemented. These projects -- Transi - 
tional Schools , Open Enrollm ent , M iddle Schools , and Comp rehensive High Schools -- 
used distinctively different approaches to achieve integration within the City's 
schools: additional services, transfer Drograms , and grade reorganization ap- 

proaches, respectively. 

The Special Enrichment Program f^r Transitional Schools , unlike other 
projects seeking to achieve integration, was created to halt the exodus of 
white middle-class families from neighborhoods characterized by a growing popu- 
lation of low-income families, mainly black and Puerto Rican. The project 
planners anticipated that emigration from these neighborhoods in transition 
would slow, or cease, if the quality of education in the lo^al elementary and 
junior high schools was raised. There was, however, no indication that the 
project did in fact stem the exodus of the white middle class. 

Improved education was to be realized through concentrated reading re- 
mediation, special enrichment classes, lower class si z e, and after-school 
tutorial centers. More teachers a2id specialists, assistants-to-principuls , 
and school secretaries were added to the selected schools. The additional 
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TABLE VI-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR REGULAR ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
1956-66 to 1967-66, EXCLUSIVE OF TF T ' CAB a 
(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer 1 66 


1966-67 and 
Summer 1 67 


1967-68 and 
Summer 1 68 b 


COMPONENT AND 
PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


INTEGRATION 


23,413 


75 


27,596 


94 


3,475 


Transitional 


6,665 


68 


7,841 


94 


- 


Open Enrollment 
Comprehensive 


4,292 


73 


5,964 


93 


3,475 


High School 


8,369 


85 


8,926 


99 


- 


Middle Schools 


4,087 


69 


4,865 


85 


- 


COMPENSATORY 


7,697 


67 


9,092 


87 


14,963 


Improved Services 
Compensatory 


7,697 


67 


9,092 


87 


1 


Education 


" 


** 






14,963 


INNOVATIVE 


7,932 


77 


6,518 


92 


8,620 


MES 


7,932 


77 


6,518 


92 


8,537 


P129 


- 


- 


- 


- 


83 


TOTAL 


$39,042 


74* 


$43,206 


92* 


$27,058 



a CAB is the Central Aaidnistration Budget* 

^Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967 -68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report* 
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positions were allocated to the schools without consult : ng with principals. 

It was not uncommon for a principal to assign the new personnel to fill areas 
that hod been understaffed and to expand ongoing school programs re cher than 
to initiate new ones. Since some principals were no f aware that their schools 
were participating in a project^ they made no effort to develop new special 
activities. The services were nonvisible, that is, they interlocked with end 
were indistinguishable from the ongoing educational programs in the participat- 
ing schools. School personnel were generally enthusiastic about the Transi - 
tional Sc), 'ol s project, although its goals were not achieved. Despite some 
success in reducing class size and in providing additional personnel, stand- 
ardized test results showed no improvement in reading and arithmetic. 

Except for Transitional. Schools , the Integration projects were traditional 
transfer pr grams where children from overcrowded schools in disadvantaged areas 
were transferred to less crowded schools in other, predominantly white .neighbor- 
hoods. In most instances the transfers resulted in more ethnically balanced 
school population in the receiving school, but all too often it meant over- 
crowded facilities, double and sometiir.es triple sessions, and homogeneous group- 
ings for the transferred students. 

The earliest transfer program. Ope n Enrollmen t (formerly known as the 
Tree-Choice transfer Trogran), began in 19$0. Pupil participation in this 
project was initially voluntary and the project was fine need entirely with tax 
levy funds. Under the Board's original plan, students from overcrowded segre- 
gated schools were permitted, upon parental request, to seek transfers to selected 

less crowded schools that offered the opportunity for an integrated educational 
experience. 

Starting with the 1 965 -66 school year, Title I funded additional post- 
Liens in the Open Enrollment receiving schools, besed on the child benefit theory- 
children electing to attend nor-Title I-eligible schools should not be deprived 
of services to which they would have been entitled had they remained in their 
neighborhood school. Open Enrollment was intended to improve academic function- 
ing In the receiving schools through reduced class size, subject specialists, 
intensive classroom and after-school instruction, remedial ion, counseling, 
homework assistance, and employment of enrichment materials and newer media to 
facilitate learning. Integration and improved pupil functioning continued to 
be the program's major emphasis until the 1968-1%9 school year, when the policy 
of transfer -bv-request was exchanged for transfe:>*by-rnandate $ in overcrowded 
and overutilized schools, mandatory student transfers permitted students to 
attend less crowded or underutilized facilities, ’integration thus became a goal 
secondary to improved utilization of schools. 

The effectiveness of Open Enrol lment is difficult to measure. A crucial 
dimension of the project -- integration -- was not assessed because no provision 
was Trade for it in the evaluation design. As a result there is little indica- 
tion of what proportion of the eligible students actually took advantage of the 
opportunity to transfer. However, som.e information is available from the evalu- 
ation reports which indicate that not all eligible children took advantage of 
Open enroll ment . Come parents rejected the transfer concept because they wanted 
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their children educated within their inmedia^ e eommun :ty : others were reluctant 
because of the inconvenience of transportation and the hardship that von Id he 
inf Meted on children, especially the ycunmot* oiK's: and because of inadorua to 
publicity, ir.any parents hod not heard of the i \ ^urn. 

In the receiving schools, two-thirds of the teachers involved in Men 
Enrollment felt that the project ir. proved understanding and relationships 
among children "’f different racial groups, while promooinm and developing 
professional growth among teachers, Staff who felt negatively at out the 
project most often complained that their teaching tasks had become more dif- 
ficult because additional students increased the number of disciplinary prob- 
lems, and because they felt the need to al + er their teach Mig methods. A few 
teachers felt the quality of instruction in the receiving schools had declined. 
This however, was net substantiated in any of the findings. The evaluators 
reported that resident students did not suffer in any manner, academically or 
socially . 

Cn the other hand, the academic performance of transferred students did 
not dramatically improve, and in ir.any instances it actually dr dined. Ex- 
cept for progress made in classroom participation or. i verbal fluency, the 
Open Enrollment students' gains were disappointing. Despite efforts to im- 
prove their academic performance, the transfer students continued to progress 
at about the ssme rate as they had previously, gaining about 6 months in read- 
ing during the same period that resident students rained '/ months, bong-term 
gains were measurable in this project because the evaluator was the same in all 
three years; these gains were not impressive and reading level seemed not to 
be affected by the n umbel of years spent in the project. I ’art of the dif- 
ficulty may lie in the fact that the additional services assigned to the Men 
Enrollment receiving schools were not necessarily devoted exclusively to the 
transfer pupils, but were shared with the resident children. Tne extent of 
help received by the Open Enrollment pupils cannot be determined from the 
information that is available. 

The Middle Schools and the Four fear Comprehensiv e High Schools projects 
were created in accordance with New York State Education tommies i oner Allen's 
desegregation proposal of 196^; in order to achieve racial balance, :he Toerd 
of Education was to reorganize all levels of New York City public schools, re- 
placing the r ■ — 3 — 3 school organization with the plan. 

In the Middle Schools project, ninth-grade students were transfer:* ed to 
high schools, while sixth-grade students (transferred from elementary schools 
see Improved fe w' were added to the midale school registers. Mie middle 
schools were to be located in areas that served a cross -sect ion of the popula- 
tion. It was believed that by changing the feeder elementary school patterns 
for each newly organized middle school, a better ethnic balance would result 
in the middle school. To improve the performance of Middle fchools students, 
a nev: and unique curriculum was introduced. It included a course in urT&n 
living -- the preparation of students for adult responsibility in city living, 
foreign language, typewriting, and instrumental music for all students enter- 
ing the sixth grades of the pilot schools . The proposal stressed tea::, -leach- 
ing, programmed instruction, and individualized learning activities. Teachers 
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were rone rally enthusiastic about typewriting and foreign language for pro- 
gram entrants, although they received urban living, the most innovative 
aspect of the curriculum, reluctar" ly. Some questioned the advisability 
of offering such e course, since they were uncertain about the role the 
schools should play in coping with urban problems. Despite the project T s 
curricular innovations, there were no discernible gains in pupil achieve- 
ment . 

Moreover, the evaluation of the Middle Schools project indicated that, 
for the most part, the tew organizational structure reinforced rather than 
diminished segregation at the middle school level; students from 19 of the 
■*8 feeder elementary schools were pieced in a much more segregated school 
setting than they would have attended without the reorganization; students 
fro?]; 8 schools were in a slightly more segregated setting; students from 6 
schools were in e less segregated setting, and for students from 19 schools 
there was no change between the feeder and the intermediate school. In 
addition, the assignment of students to classes according to reading ability 
resulted in homogeneous groupings. Desegregation efforts were further weaken*? 
by the lack of specific plans and activities designed to facilitate social 
and educational interaction of pupils. 

The lour Year Comprehensive High School project was the other phase of 
the grade reorganization plan. Academic and vocational high schools were 
to be converted into four -year comprehensive high schools. Ninth-year stu- 
dents, from areas where overcrowding and de facto segregation existed in 
elementary and junior high schools, were to be assigned to the Comprehensive 
High Schools . "Tie ninth and tenth years were to be used as an exploratory 
period and students would not have to-'ake a course commitment until their 
eleventh year. In addition to the goal of achieving i L egration, the Com - 
pre hensive High Schools project sought to reduce the number of high school 
dropouts through provision of remedial reading specialists, special guidance 
services, behavior counselors, 3nd additional teachers to reduce class size. 

In a limited way the Comprehensive High Schools project can be considered 
successful, foi" more minority students entered academic high schools than 
previously. There was improvement in the overall ethnic balance in the 
high schools especially in the academic ones; of the 3 academic high schools 
studied, no school bed less than lp percent nor more than 90 percent minority 
students. But within the schools, little was done to improve integration; 
the typical black or Puerto Rican student was enrolled in segregated remedial 
classes and general track courses. The addition of ninth graders increased 
the high schools * total registration and caused serious overcrowding in some 
schools. Reduced class size further corr.mplicated the situation by increas- 
ing the number of classrooms needed and adding to severe teacher shortages, 
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To relieve congestion, the school day was lengthened to double and triple 
sessions. Transferred ninth graders were required to attend the after- 
noon sessions and were thereby excluded from participation in the after- 
school centers and other extra-curricular activities. Thus opportunities 
for spontaneous integration among the students were further limited. 

While transferred ninth-grade students gained 9 months in reading com- 
prehension, students remaning in the regular junior high schools improved 
by 11 months during the seme time period. The project was not as success- 
ful in reaching its other goals for student truancy, and mobility ge?iera.lly 
increased and the dropout rate did not change. Staff reaction to the Com - 
p rehensive High Schools project varied widely. Many teachers reserved 
judgment about the program, while several others felt it was stimulating 
and motivating. Some felt that the school. s were not properly prepared to 
implement the project, and the remaining teachers felt the plan was being 
executed too quickly. 

In summary, these Integration projects generally had a positive effect 
on teacher morale: class size was reduced, making teaching tasks less 

onerous; additional subject specialists, classroom teachers, and nonteach- 
ing personnel -- a major focus of new programs -- relieved teachers of 
many nonteaching responsibilities and allowed them more free time. None- 
theless, there were not corresponding benefits for the children. Planned 
undertakings such as Middle Schools and Comprehensiv e High Schools have 
contributed little to the academic growth of the deprived children from 
whom they were designed. 

All in all, the integration projects undertaken with Title I funds have 
not met with success in the New York City schools. These projects have 
attempted to achieve integration by emphasizing structual and organizational 
changes, and have paid too little attention to substantive issues. The 
administrative techniques, which have proved difficult to implement, have 
repeatedly taken the place of new or creative programming. Relatively 
little effort has gone into making certain that, in those instances where 
schools have been integrated, meaningful integration within classrooms takes 
place. It is obvious that too often projects were introduced without the 
essential preparation that would maximize success. Especially in projects 
c.e signed to promote integration, failure is unavoidable without fundamental 
planning. With projects such as O pen Enrollment , whose success depends on 
public acceptance, more effort should have been exerted to acquaint parents 
and teachers with the character end objectives of the program. We must 
question the propriety of continued use of Title I funds on projects that 
have not experienced positive results. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM COMPONENT 



The Compensatory Education component consists of two projects, 

Ir prove 1 Ser vices nd Compensatory Education . The former ' egan in 19^5-06 
and wa: re, -c.^d n 1 >ob-o7 . The compe n satory Education project was in- 
itiated in the th rd year of Title I. ~~ 

Imp ioved Cervices was designed to improve the quality of education 
in 207 Special Service elementary schools and 2^ junior hiyh schools. 
Additional personnel and services were provided to improve : ,udents r 
academic achievement and to increase their motivation. The transfer of 
sixth-grade children to the Middle Schools project resulted :n overall 
improvement in Conditions in the truncated elementary schools; there was 
room for prekindergarten classes, double sessions were reduced or totally 
eliminated, and class registers were lowered to allow fur experimentation 
with programmed instruction and new educational materials. 

The project proposal called for the use of a large nur.u r of specif, 1- 
ists, and the project schools experienced serious difficulties in filling 
these positions. During the first year there were many instances where 
the schools used Other Teaching Personnel (OTPs), experienced expert 
teachers specializing in a particular subject area, to fill the additional 
Improved Services positions. Because these experienced teachers were 
needed in the classroom, the Board of Education devised the cluster posi- 
tion, which by directive became an integral part of the project. Cluster 
teachers were to be assigned to classrooms for the express purpose of 
reinforcing students’ "fundamental skills. 1 ' They were to have at least one 
year’s experience, but many did not. 

Results of the cluster program varied. A majority of the schools 
provided no training. Cluster teachers performed a multitude of teaching 
and nonteaching functions, taking over classes at assigned times, and pro- 
viding small group remediation at other times. In some schools, OTPs 
were substituted for cluster teachers when principals felt the latter group 
was too inexperienced. Observers found that, with few exceptions, the 
cluster program did not result in creative learning situations, although 
the majority of the principals assessed this aspect positively. The cluster 
teachers themselves were divided as to the worth of the experience. 

The primary btrategy used in the Improved Services project was the 
allocation of additional positions. In one way or another most of the 
positions were filled, and the added staff freed regular teachers for prep- 
aration periods, as called for in the contract with the United Federation of 
Teachers. Principals stated that having these additional personnel en- 
couraged innovation in programs and curriculum; they reported that more 
diagnostic and remedial work was being done in reading and that experimental 
enrichment programs in music and arc were introduced. They also reported 
'hat auxiliary teachers acted as interpreters for non-English-speaking 
students, and lessened the gap between the home and the school by making 
home visits and conducting parent conferences and workshops. Principals 
believed, and teachers concurred, that the addition of specialists bolstered 
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the classroom teacher in areas where some classroom teachers old not 
excel, and that guidance, behavioral, and health problems of students 
were more likely to be recognized earlier, and attended to. Since the 
additional personnel gave teachers more time for preparation periods, 
and required them to spend less time on disciplinary problems, teacher 
morale was raised impressively. 

Notwithstanding these acknowledged benefits, the evaluators found 
that there was an acute need for better qualified and more experienced 
teachers. The additional guidance counselors enabled the classrooms to 
operate with fewer disruptions , but because of the scarcity of counselors 
only those children with serious problems were seen. Inadequate numbers 
of counselors restricted the developmer’ of vocational, educational, and 
preventive guidance services. In the first year there were no meaningful 
changes in pupils 1 reading achievement, bur by the second year of the 
project three grades made some gains in reading, although the children 
continued to perform below grade level. 

The assignment of additional personnel, per se, does not enhance inno- 
vative programming. Teacher training, experience, and supervision are 
crucial. The evaluators felt that the Improved Services project might 
have been more effective had the cluster teachers received special training 
and supervision and had the principals of the participating schools been 
involved in the planning stages of the project development. 



In an attempt to strengthen these activities and to combine the ser- 
vices cf related projects, the Compensatory Education project was initiated 
in 1967-68. This project represented the Board r s attempt to use Title I 
fluids in ways that were visible and distinct. Compensatory Education 
replaced the Improved Services and Transitional Schools project, and in- 
corporated some elements from the Open Enrollment , Middle School s, Sociall y 
M aladjusted and emotionally Disturbed , and Child Caring Institutions pro j e c t s . 
According to the new plan for Compensatory Education , personnel assignments 
would be made in specific subject areas where the schools indicated need. 

The results, however, were not encouraging. Although more than 9^ percent 
of ihe allocated positions were filled, the participating principals 
still felt that they were not consulted; they were not asked to suggest the 
particular kinds of \ ersonnel they needed to make a viable program. 

The anticipated Improvement in reading did not materialize. The 
guidar.ee program was also disappointing continuing to suffer from an in- 
adequate number of qualified counselors. An inordinate amount of coun- 
seling time was devoted uc crises and problems, rather than to preventive, 
educational, and vocational considerations. In general, teachers benefited 
by the additional personnel allocated for the program, but educational 
gains for students were minimal. 

This project was not a significant improvement over the Improved Services 
project. Neither project's outcomes warrant continued funding, especially 
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under Title I which could be used to better purpose. 



INNOVATIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM COMPONENT 

The More Effective Schools (M53 ) project and Academic Excellence in 
an I nn er-City Elementary School (P129 ) are two experimental and innovative 
public school programs that have been supported primarily under Title I. 

More Effective Schools , recycled continuously, was initiated in 1964 in 
10 schools. In 1965^66, 11 new schools were added. Of the 21 More Effective 
Schools in 1967-68* only 17 qualified for staff under ESEA eligibility. On 
an a verage, $500,000 was budgeted per school. The P129 project, on the 
other hand, was cycled for only one year, 1967 - 68 , and operated in one 
school located in the Bed ford -Stuyve sent area of Brooklyn, with less than 
$83,000. More Effective Schoo ls and F129 were unusual in that the projects' 
plans, development, and implementation did not emanate solely from Board 
of Education efforts. More Effective School s resulted from the cooperative 
planning and joint endeavor of the Crui.cil of Supervisory Associations, 

United Federation of Teachers, and representatives of the Superintendent 
of Schools. Consultations were also held with parent, professional, and 
civil rights groups, as well as with schools r staff. P129 was organized 
and directed by Project Beacon of Yeshiva University, through a Ford 
Foundation grant. From its inception, the project enlisted the aid of the 
District Superintendent and his staff, the parents, the local school 
board, and the local community action agency — Youth In Action. 

Both projects were designed to improve academic achievement for ed- 
ucationally deprived children: More Effective S c hools was a comprehensive 

project involving public school children from prekindergarten through 
grade 6, and was a full-time undertaking. The purpose of MES was to 
counteract acader. . ’"allure among younger students and to assist older 
students to overcome any previous educational deficiency. The main pro- 
cedures used for attaining these goals included reduced class size, in- 
creased professional staff, and expanded guidance services. 

Academic Excellence in an Inner-City Elem e ntary School ? P129 1 sought to 
saturate PS 129K with additional services. According to the project pro- 
posal, it was hoped that a model elementary school would be developed 
through innovative educational techniques . The project attempted to raise 
the academic level of students who were reading considerably below grade 
expectation, to improve the quality of instruction, and to rehabilitate 
dropouts. Five separate project elements were established to achieve the 
stated goals: (l) The Decentralized element which instituted a Governing 

Board made up of school end community representatives . 1 (2) The learning 



^This espect of the P129 project will be discussed at length in 
on Community Participation in Title I. 
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Center, created to work with severe reading retardates who have not re- 
sponded to regular school programs. The concept of contingency manage- 
ment, an M earn while you learn n notion, was to be an important aspect 
of the Learning Center. Under this plan children accumulate points for 
performance and behavior, which are later exchanged for more tangible 
rewards such as games, watches, transistor radios, jeweLry, etc. The 
underlying premise was that the children experiencing immediate material 
reward*-* would eventually come to appreciate the more intangible rewards 
of learning. (3) The Saturation project element, whicn emphasized small 
class size, individualized and small instruction, and special talent ^roup- 
ings; it also utilized community people for liaison between the school and 
the home. (4) Inservice Training, was directed to training teachers in 
new methods of instruction, in the design of new curricula, and in working 
with paraprofessionals . (5) The Science project aspect, which emphasized 

discovery and critical thinking methods, and used special materials was 
designed to stimulate individual scientific investigation by students. 

The United Federation of Teachers sanctioned the More Effective Schools 
program and the teachers received it with vigorous approval. The community, 
parents, and students were enthusiastic about it. More Effective School s 
was generally well implemented, although the degree of implementation \ 'ied 
from school to school. There was an abundance of classes for four-year- 
olds, but a lack of classes for three-year-olds; all schools used tesm 
teaching, although only one used the nongraded block method; the program 
had adequate personnel to cope with pupils' emotional and social problems, 
but not enough medical personnel to deal with their physical problems. 

Teachers and principals indicated that academic growth was evident 
among the students, and that it was a direct result of More Effective School s . 
In addition, they agreed that pupils’ attitudes toward learning had improved, 
and that they had more positive attitudes toward school. Teacher morale 
improved with the smaller classes, the free time for daily preparation 
periods, and the addition of teaching specialists and cluster teachers. 

School personnel felt that the relationship between school and community 
had improved with the addition of a full-time community relations position 
in each More Effective Schools school. The children themselves felt that 
what they were learning was useful, that their teachers were interested in 
them and wanted to help them. 

Howevei , a study of the annual More Effective Schools evaluations dis- 
closed that the early optimism enjoyed during the - first year of tne project 
was not fully justified in the later years of the project's operation. 

Review of More Effective Schools students' past academic performance re- 
vealed that students were retarded in reading at the experiment's beginning, 
achieving at the average rate of approximately 6 months during 8 months of 
instructional time. After a year’s participation, third-grade students 
gained 8 months in reading; children in grades 4 and 5 gained 11 months; 
sixth-grade students gained 12 months; only second graders continued to gain 
at the same rate of 6 months. Thus, as encouraging as this initial reading 
growth appeared to be, continued annual study revealed that the initial 
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positive effects of the More Effective Schools project on reading were 
not sustained. In October 1966 , the median reading score for second 
graders was 1.8, about 3 months below grace expectation. Median scores 
for grades ** and 6 did increase somcvnat, but third-and fifth grade 
classes were reading at 2.4 and 3 * 7 , respectively, indicating a decline 
in their previous growth rate. By April 1967, there was a decline in 
rate of growth for all grades, but most pronounced in the fifth and 
sixth grades . 

Further data analysis showed t )r' wiing progress was not consistent 

nor durable between the spring and u _1 testing periods. Greatest gains 
were shown in the spring with a significant decline by the following fall. 

The evaluators suggested that this cyclical decline and advance might 
indicate that teachers and children alike directed their energies to success 
ill the spring testing as a natural conclusion of their work year, while 
they experienced no such impetus for the fall testing. 

Observers found that the lessons offered in the More Effective School s 
schools were above average in both (iuality and the amount of material 
covered, when compared with lessons observed in the c j vtrol schools. How- 
ever, they saw little adaption of lessons or innovative lesson planning 
as a result of small class size, and concluded that lessons given in More 
Effective Schools classes could be taught in larger classes with no loss 
in effectiveness . 

Teaching personnel as well as evaluators agreed that the most pressing 
problem of the M ore Effective Schools project was staff selection. A suf- 
ficient number of experienced teachers, adequately prepared to function com- 
petently in the innovative capacity demanded by the project, did rot vol- 
unteer. Some More Effective Schools teachers had objections to heterogenous 
grouping, a key aspect of the project, and many others misunderstood the 
concept and purpose of heterogeneous grouping. It is understandable that 
the most frequently mentioned recommendation from the individual evaluations 
is for rigorous teacher preparation especially tailored to the Mor e Effective 
Schools project. 

A review of P12Q 1 s five program aspects reveals that despite the in- 
novative strategies, this project was the least successful of all programs 
discussed in this chapter. The project vets beset with conflict and problems 
of staffing and implementation. 

The Learning Center was intended to serve a total of 100 pupils in 
four 10-week cycles. It was established in an arnex of the school and utilized 
Yeshiva University personnel and materials. Although for the most part the 
teachers were young, inexperienced, recent graduates of the University, the 
parents of the children believed that this aspect of the project was superior 
to the regular reading program jn the school. As the first 10-week cycle 
neared completion, the parents protested their children's return to the 
regular school. As a result, the first cycle, which began late, in November, 
was extended to 13 weeks, permitting only two cycles that year. Only 43 of 
the proposed 100 children were able to participate in the Learning Center. 
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Because of the feelings aroused during this conflict, two of the staff 
members most familiar with contingency management resigned and could not 
be replaced. 

Although the Learning Center was judged to be successful by parents 
and students, it cannot be assessed positively in terms of actual reading 
gains achieved. During the school year, students gained 6 months in 
reading, but all continued to read^on an average, two years below grade 
norm. 



The experimental curriculum used in the fourth grade Saturation aspect 
of the project was also unsuccessful, for teachers were unfamiliar with the 
new reading and science materials that were introduced. Some gains were 
made by 30 fourth-grade students who received special tutoring in math- 
ematics as part of the experiment. There was some individualized or small 
croup instruction in remiing, but none in other subject areas. While 
additional personnel were provided, class size was not reduced permanently 
and was gen ra] j.y considered too large for small-group instruction. The 
curriculum development specialist was often used for other purposes, in- 
cluding substituting for absent teachers. 

The Science phase of the project was characterized by adversity from 
its beginning. The commercial science materials were delivered late, post- 
poning the program’s beginning until late spring. Moreover, teachers found 
the workbooks beyond the students’ reading capacity. 

The plans for the Inservice Training aspect included seminars with 
visiting consultants, demonstration lessons, and individual guidance and 
consultation. Although project personnel and supervisors of the P129 
project made themselves available for consultation, Yeshiva University 
consultants were not available to the extent that they were needed. 

Because their expectations could not be met, the morale of the school's 
regular teachers was lowered and they tended to withdraw their cooperation; 
ultimately, they were openly hostile toward the project and its personnel. 

In reality the Governing Board, the major thrust of the Decentraliz- 
ation element, governed very little. It was established to administer the 
project, but members were frustrated by their lack of financial and executive 
powers. The Governing Board had little impact on school policy, since it 
was under direct control of the local school board arid the District Super- 
intendent . 



A study of More Effective Schools and PIP 1 "* permits contrasting two ex- 
periments. It has been shown that More Effective Schools , with the support 
of its teaching and administrative staff, has been enthusiastically endorsed 
by a majority of those involved in the project. They have expanded their 
greatest teaching efforts to the furtherance of the program. Evaluation 
has shown, however, that the program continues to suffer from inadequata 
numbers of qualified, competent teachers who can relinquish old teaching 
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methods for the new styles more attuned to the innovative concepts of 
More Effective Schools . The PI. 2 9 project incorporated various approaches 
of spirited innovation; its lack of success can no doubt be attributed to 
unrealistic and inadequate planning and failure to assess the needs of the 
school. Moreover, the magnitude of what was intended in this project was 
in complete disharmony with its meager budget. 

Although the evaluators recommended recycling P129 with modifications, 
it was not recycled. Students of PS 129K would probably benefit more if a 
new project were developed -- one designed specifically to meet their needs. 
However, certain project elements, notably contingency management, appear 
to be worthy of future consideration, provided that adequate planning and 
training take place. 

The atmosphere in which programs function must be considered. No 
project can succeed vihtout staff acceptance and community support, le cause 
antagonisms between PS 129K faculty, Project Beacon staff, and community 
members serving on the Governing Board were permitted to erupt and continue, 
hostilities developed that resulted in faculty, and, to a lesser extent, 
community rejection of the project. More Effective Schools on the other 
hand, has made a better beginning, end is held in great esteem by its ad- 
vocates as a model for the future, despite the lack of demonstrable im- 
provement in reading and mathematics . These experiments clearly demonstrate 
the need for establishing and maintaining lines of communication among all 
concerned . 
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CHAPTER VII 

MOTIVATIONAL ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

Marge Benjamin 



The projects grouped under Motivational Academic programs include 
those that provide intensive services to pupils without special behavior 
problems or physical handicaps, in order to motivate them to continue 
their education. Most of these projects seive high-school age youth 
who volunteer, or who are selected on the basis of rigorous criteria. 

The projects take place in a variety of settings — in the traditional 
school or more innovative ly in community agencies, in storefront cen- 
ters, and on job sites. Teachers are supplemented by paraprofes sionals , 
student street workers, or guidance and health specialists. While many 
problems of implementation remain unsolved, and while these projects 
have involved little change in curriculum and teaching methods, they 
were, in many instances, notably successful Perhaps these successes 
reflect the feeling of M specialness" on the part of the participants 
-- both staf^ and students — who have been singled out for a partic- 
ular project. 

Motivational Academic projects, although receiving a small por- 
tion of the total Title I funds in New York City, represent an increas- 
ingly larger share of the total -- less than 2 percent in 1965-b6, ap- 
proximately 3 percent in 1966-67, and 8 percent in 1967-68. The proj- 
ects are arranged in three components, College Preparation, School Re- 
tention, and Vocational Preparation programs. Table VII -1 shows the 
amount budgeted and the percent expended for the projects in each of 
the components for 1965-66 through the Summer 1968. The two College 
Preparation projects, College Discovery and Development and College 
B ound , together account for the largest portion of funds budgeted in 
this program area; the Neighborhood Youth Corps summer project is the 
next largest, followed by programs for pregnant girls. The other proj- 
ects are quite small in scope. 



COLLEGE PREPARATION PROGRAM COMPONENT 

The College Discovery and Development project and College Bound 
were designed to improve academic performance and college readiness for 
disadvantaged high school students whose potential exceeds their per- 
formance. College Discovery and Development was initiated in 1965 and 
ia located in five high schools, one in each borough. The selected 
students travel to the centers which function as a scheol-witbin-a- 
school. The project is administered jointly by the Board of Education 
and The City University of New York, which guarantees to College Dis - 
covery and Development graduates admission to one of its units. College 
Discovery and Development features small classes, intensive guidance 
services, cultural enrichment, and tutoring by college students. Each 
year a new ninth-grade class is accepted into the program. 
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TABLE VJI-1 

FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR MOTIVATIONAL ACADEMIC 
PROGRAMS, 1965-66 to 1967-66, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB 4 
{ Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965 

Sumnj 


-66 and 
er '66 


1966-67 and 
Sumner '67 


1967-6? and 
Summer '68 b 


COMPONENT AND 
PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


552 


82 


1,504 


86 


k, 493 


College Discovery 
and Development 


552 


82 


1,147 


87 


1,210 


College Bound 


- 


- 


356 


83 


3,283 


SCHOOL RETENTION 


- 


- 


104 


28 


A83 


Pregnant Girls 


- 


- 


104 


28 


310 


Operation Return 


- 


- 


- 


- 


115 


Street Academies 


- 


- 


- 


- 


58 


VOCATIONAL 

PREPARATION 


276 


73 


711 


95 


371 


Neighborhood Youth 
Corp^ 


278 


73 


24 2 


1 ^ 


273 


Benjamin 

Franklin Clue ter 


- 


- 


- 




98 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- 


- 


27 


96 


62 


PEP 


- 


- 


16 


9k 


23 


Hospital Schools, 
Summer 


- 


- 


11 


98 


c 


Camping for 
Leadership 


- 


- 


- 


- 


39 


TOTAL 


$830 


19% 


$1,877 


8& 


$5,V)9 



a CAB is tl» Csntral Administration Budget. 
q b Final budget figures and expenditures vers not available for the 1967-68 
FRir ® ch ° o1 y*ar tf the cutoff date for this report. 

' • ‘jLV; c Eurjded under State Urban Education Program. 
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College Bound began full-scale operation in 1967 - 68 . In the spring 
of the previous academic year a planning ^rant was obtained to plan this 
project, and in the Summer 1967 a small pilot project was initiated for 
3200 high school-aged students. In goals and services College Boun d is 
similar to tic College Discovery and Devel o pment project, but it is 
±arger and more diffused, currently being based in 27 high schools. 

One hundred colleges and universities, including The City University, 
form the College Bound Corporation, whereby a member college adopts a 
particular high school, offering students preadmission counseling and 
tutorial and general assistance, and agrees to admit, successful grad- 
uates. Ninth and tenth graders are selected for College Bound on the 
basis of achievement, attendance, conduct, and poverty. The ethnic 
background of the students reflects the racial composition of the school 
and of the City. Because of the selection criteria there was some dif- 
ficulty in assembling a balance of students functioning on or below 
grade level as originally proposed; as a result, the College Bound stu- 
dent group is functioning at a higher grade level than was planned. The 
Summer 1967 project cycle stressed intensive remediation and auxiliary 
services . 1 A feature of the full-vear project is parallel programming 
of subject matter classes based on ability groupings, with flexibility 
in pupil assignment. In many of the participating high school teachers 
volunteered for the assignment. 

By all reports, College Discovery and Development has been success- 
ful; it has been commended by the New York State Title I Coordinator, 
and cited as "outstanding” by the United States Office of Education. 
College entrance figures are Impressive; of 550 students who entered 
thu program in 1965, two-thirds earned academic diplomas, and almost 
two-thirds of the entrants went on to higner education. College ad- 
mission statistics favor girls and Puerto Ricans . 

Since College Bound did not actually begin operation until 1967, 
there are as yet no comparable college admission figures. In the summer 
pilot project, students made significant gains in subject area achieve- 
ment, surpassing control groups. In neither project was there evidence 
of innovative or creative curricula, instructs onal methods, or teacher 
tral ning . 

Follow through at the college level is crucial to judging the long- 
term success of both projects. The obligation on the part of colleges 
should go beyond acceptance to provide special help or ercourageinenc to 
the student while in college. The Board of Directors of the College 
Bound Corporation is p esently discussing mechanisms for improving 
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Summer enrichment services to junior high school students in residence 
at Skidmore College is a feature of PEP ( Programs to Excite Potential ), 
a Title III project; Title I funds provided transportation and living 
costs. PEP is the only New York City project combining funds under 
Titles I and III. 
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the college retention rate of minority group students, including coun- 
seling, student stipends, and special courses; some member collies a; e 
trying a buddy system, pairing an experienced college student with an 
incoming freshman. 

Further research is needed to identify the significant factors -- 
such as the selection of students, the selection of staff, the concen- 
trated guidance services -- making these college oriented programs 
successful and special; such information would provide a basis for up- 
grading the quality of the high school experience for all students. 



SCHOOL RETENTION PROGRAM COMPONENT 

Another group of three projects had as a major aim continued school- 
ing for youngsters traditionally barred from classes -- the so-called 
push-outs (pregnant girls or suspended students), and the dropouts who 
elect to leave school before the legal age. 

The project for Pregnant Girls evolved as a pilot project in one 
center in 19 & 7 ; by the following year it had grown to five centers, 
three of which were funded by Title 1. Girls with medical certifica- 
tion of pregnancy were offered the opportunity to continue their ed- 
ucation, and to receive training in child care, personal hygiene, and 
vocational skills. In special facilities linked with hospital mater- 
nity clinics, the girls received year-round attention in small classes, 
including guidance, health and nutrition, and some training in business 
subjects . 

The evaluators felt that the project had the potential of holding 
the girls in school. Although attendance at the centers was irregular, 
mest students were enthusiastic, and judged the program more stimulating 
than their regular school experience. In 1968, the evaluators felt that 
the project objectives were being met for the majority of the girls. 

Of the girls who had attended one center, and who did not go to work 
after delivery, almost all returned to school and remained in school to 
the end of the year. Followup studies are needed to evaluate sustained 
attendance in regular school. Much of tne success of this program was 
attributed to the dedication and quality of the personnel. Expansion 
of facilities was recommended. Infant-care facilities are also needed 
to enable the young mother to return to school. 

This demonstration project has paved the way for developing tech- 
niques to meet the needs of a limited number of school-age pregnant 
girls. Its effectiveness has changed Board of Education cityvide pol- 
icy, and is a clear example of the spread of the benefits of a Title I- 
initiated activity to non-Title I students throughout the City. As a 
result of this project pregnant girls are no longer automatically sus- 
pended from school, and young mothers have the option of transferring 
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to a new school after delivery. Moreover, the Board changed its rules 
so that pregnant teachers may now remain longer at their jobs, instead 
of having to go on maternity leave at a specified point in pregnancy. 

The Title I project designed to serve students suspended from 
elementary, junior high, and high schools was initiated on a pilot basis 
in the Spring 1968. Operation R et urn offered small-group remedial in- 
struction and provided family assistants to work with the student’s 
family. The objective of the project uas to return the suspended stu- 
dent to regular school. The clinical staff of psychologists and social 
workers sought to help the student acquire adaptive social skills. 
Classes were held in community agencies as well as school buildings, 
and were taught by teachers who specifically elected to work with these 
children. A paraprofessional was assigned to each class of eight stu- 
dents . 



The participating staff rated the project as having quite positive 
effects on students' enthusiasm, on their cooperation in class, and on 
respect for others. The project had some positive effect on students ; 
achievement and attitudes. Supervisors and evaluators rated the teach- 
ers' performance and sensitivity to students 1 problems as high. 

A third school retention program, the Benjamin Franklin Street 
Academies , was initiated with Title I funds in 1967. Originally the 
projecj, aimed at an operation similar to the Urban League Street Acad- 
emies,^ but it was subsequently modified to stress preventive work with 
potential dropouts, since adequate numbers of actual dropouts could not 
be recruited. The original storefront was augmented by a second, in 
which licensed Board of Education teachers taught during school hours. 

A major fccus of the project was the role of the student advisors 
(street workers) who attempted to achieve rapport with students, de- 
velop their leadership qualities, and provide them with guidance in 
personal problems . The street workers were available to the students 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. These services were designed to 
effect a positive change in behavior and to raise aspiration levels, 
in addition to providing educational rehabilitation. 

The goal of reaching $00 students each year proved unrealistic; 

60 students were served intensively during the one-year operation. Of 
these 60 , 15 graduated from the Academy to an Urban League preparatory 
school or to the next grade at Benjamin Franklin High School. There 
were a series of problems. The athletic program was apparently effective, 



^The Urban League Street Academies were initiated in 1963 , as an alter- 
native educational process for students who had dropped out of high 
school. Classes are held in storefronts and are structured in three 
successive stages: street academies, academies of transition, and 
preparatory schools. 
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as were the field trips, but the latter were handicapped by limited 
funds. Serious funding problems resulted in the late payment of staff 
salaries and delayed purchase of materials and repairs. There was no 
evidence of any training for the staff, and in the second center in 
particular, there was little community involvement. 

The number of students studied intensively was disappointingly 
small; there is a definite need for more intensive study, particularly 
followup on the students served , to compare their performance before 
and after attendance at the Academies. 

The big problem is how to identify dropouts before they drop out, 
and how to adapt and expand efforts designed to keep them in school, or 
to return them to school. Since a goal of college attendance for all 
students is unrealistic, real alternatives, including vocational train- 
ing, should be offered. Ir the Street Academy model is fallowed, affil- 
iation with a college o r university should be sought so that staff can 
be trained and new, appropriate curricula can be developed. 



VOCATIONAL PREPARATORY PROGRAM COMPONENT 

The final component included in the Motivational Academic Program 
area has school retention as its objective, with an emphasis on voca- 
tional preparation. Two projects are included. 

The Neighbor h ood Youth Corps project, prior to the ESEA, was funded 
completely by tax levy, and in the years covered in this study the project 
was funded partly by Title I and partly by U.S . Department of Labor funds. 
The Department of Labor funds are used to pi y students for jobs. The pro- 
gram is run jointly by the local community action agencies, which ad- 
minister the vocational aspect, and by the Board of Education, which 
runs the educational aspect. The educational program offers remedi- 
ation and enrichment for ten hours a week during the summer (generally 
on the job site) for about 3>000 youngsters. 

The project was judged to fill a definite need, to be moderately 
successful, and to have great potential. Bnrollees 1 attitudes toward 
self and school were rated as improved, but unfortunately school reten- 
tion figures are not available. The vocational aspects did not fare as 
well. Jobs for the students were scarce, pay scales were lowland stu- 
dents often did not get paid on time. 

There was some conflict between the Eoard of Education and several 
of the community action agencies, because of liversity in objectives. 

In addition, the evaluators noted deficiencies in the coordination of 
the project in different areas of the City. In general, the role of 
the curriculum specialists was not defined, and school records were not 
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used appropriately. Recommendations were for improvement in curriculum, 
physical facilities for instruction, teacher training, and job placement 
screening. 

The Benjamin Franklin Cluster project was designed by the schools’ 
teachers^ to restructure classes for 320 ninth-graders of high academic 
ability with the goal of jfostering a sense of belonging and an orienta- 
tion to the world of work. The special ninth-grades classes were to be 
organized as a school-within-a-school, in contrast to the out-of-school 
N eighborhood Yout h Corps project. Paraprofes sionals , guidance counselors, 
and supportive clinical personnel augmented the work of teachers. 

The first year of operation (1967-68) was judged more negative 
than positive. Because there were difficulties in assembling the pro- 
posed target population, academic requirements for participation were 
lowered. Although the cluster plan and individualized instruction were 
implemented, and students and teachers felt closer, many defects were 
noted. Among these were failure to revise curriculum content, poor 
physical facilities, poorly implemented coordination with Teachers Col- 
lege (Columbia), administrative tangles, and ineffective parent involve- 
ment. Students were dissatisfied with the social limitations of cluster 
classes, and attendance was poor. 

These problems stemmed largely from lack of planning and an inade- 
quate level of funding. The vocational orientation program, composed 
of trips and lectures, was good, the evaluators felt. They recommended 
teacher training and supervision; expansion of attendance, social work, 
and psychological services; remedial reading; redefinition of paraprofession- 
als r roles; and more guidance from the University, The program was contin- 
ued in 1968-09 using decentralized Title I funds. 



In summary, all the Motivational Academic projects had several things 
in common -- they offered small classes and individualized instruction, 
and featured supportive services such a: guidance, health, and home- 
school liaison. Implementation was uneven, goals were sometimes unreal- 
istic, and there was only moderate emphasis on innovative curriculum 
and teaching practices. Staff are groping for techniques to make school- 
ing more meaningful to these students. Yet these programs are among 
the most exceptional efforts in Title I. 



o 

3 At the request of the Fr nklin Improvement Program Committee (FIFC), 
a rchool-community- university organization. 

^This project is included in the vocational preparation category, 
although this is only one aspect of its program. 
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One of the major lessons to be learned from the Motivational 
Academic projects is that even in the absence of specific cumcular 
adaptations, teacher training, or other innovative improvements, they 
tend to be successful. Students tend to make gains in achievement, 
to remain in school, or to return to school. Moreover, these projects 
appear exciting and special to the participating students and staff, 
arid to outside concerned persons. It is probably true that these stu- 
dents were more carefully screened than the students participating in 
other projects, and they seem highly motivated. The more successful 
of these projects have restricted the target population to an identi- 
fiable group of students, designated on the basis of a single immedi- 
ate need. These projects tend to concentrate efforts to meet the 
particular need. To make these projects the model for the future, 
the variables associated with project success should be identified so 
that all projects may be expanded with the same success that has 
characterized these projects. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SUPPLEMENTARY ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 



The Supplementary Academic program area -- including projects for 
both public and nonpublic school children — provides special academic 
instruction to supplement that of the regular classroom. These projects 
usually emphasize services to elementary level children with academic 
deficiencies, and some also provide enrichment activities. Many of 
these projects operate after the regular school day or school year. 

The projects have been treated in three major component groups; 
Afterschool and Summer , Corrective Reading and Mathematics, and English- 
as-a-Second Language. In the 1966-67 school year, these projects ac- 
counted for 13 percent of the total Title I lands budgeted, and in size 
were second only to the budget for the regular Academic projects; by 
1967-68, the budget for the group of Supplementary Academic projects 
had been reduced to 3 percent of the total Title I budget. Table VIII -1 
on the following page shows the amount budgeted and the percentage of 
funds expended for these projects. Afterschool and Summer projects was 
the largest component in the early years, but by the third year many proj- 
ects had been shifted to Slate Urban Education Program,* the recycling of 
aftt'rschool centers was left to the discretion of the districts, and these 
activities were often continued with decentralized Title I funds; English- 
as-a-Second Language was introduced in 1967-68 with two projects, one 
for public school children and one for children attending nonpublic schools. 



AFTERSCHOOL AND SUMMER PROGRAM COMPONENT 

Afterschool and Summer projects existed in New York City prior to 
the ESEA, but were limited. Summer schools had been instituted to give 
the student who had failed a course, or who needed to repeat the course, 
an opportunity to do so in the summer. With the advent of Title I, 
summer school opportunities increased dramatically in size and scope. 

Prior to Title I, 2 h elementary schools operated a summer program; in 
the summer 1966 Title I funds were used to expand this Summer Day 
Elementary School project to 86 schools in disadvantaged communities . 

Other elementary ichools in more advantaged areas were supported with City 
funds. The Junior High School summer project was completely funded under 
Title I, and the High School projects were expanded. For the first time, 
as a result of the availability of Title I funds, summer activities were 
also made available to Socially Maladjusted and Emotionally Disturbed 
children. In addition to providing remediation and opportunities to make 
up failures, these summer programs offered enrichment activities, music 
and art, activities for intellectually gifted children, instruction in 
English-as-a-Second Language, and speech. 

In the fall of 1965* afterschool study centers in public elemental y 
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TABLE VIII-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION TENDED FOR SUP. LEMENTRY ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
1965-66 to 1967 “68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAP* 

(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965- 

Summ. 


-66 and 
3r 1 66 


1966-67 and 
Summer ’67 


1967-68 and 
Summer '68^ 


COMPONENTS 
AND PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


AFTERSCHOOL AND 
SUMMER 


7,128 


64 


7,763 


92 




ASSC 


1,139 


88 


3,989 


80 


— 


Educational 

Enrichment 


1,832 


kO 






_ 


Remedial 

Centers 


262 


51 




_ 




ASSC, IS201 


— 


— 


75 


59 


— 


Summer Schools 


3, *94 


63 


3,699 


106 


c 


CORRECTIVE 


476 


39 


1,812 


76 


1,638 


Reading 


476 


39 


886 


88 


9H 


Mathematics 


— 


— 


926 


64 


724 


ENGLISH, 2nd 
LANGUAGE 


— 


— 


— 


— 


756 


r'ubxic Schools 












655 


Nonpublic 

Schools 


— 


— 


— 


— 


101 


TOTAL SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM 


$7,603 


6# 


$9,576 


89* 


$2,394 



a CAB is the Ceritral Administration Budget. 

^Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-63 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 
c Funded under State Urban Education Program. 
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and junior high schools provided remedial and tutorial instruction in 
reading and mathematics; these centers were organized in many of the 
same schools selected for the Open Enrollment , Improved Services , More 
Effective Schools , and Transitional Schools projects. Later in the year, 
two projects for nonpublic school children were intitated; an Educationa l 
Enrichment project in art, music, health education, and library was es- 
tablished in public schools during the regular school day or after school 
hours. The other project for nonpublic school children -- Remedial and 
Tutorial Afterschool Centers -- was originally located on the premises 
of the nonpublic schools, but largely as a result of the opposition cf 
some civic groups to this use of Title 1 funds, the centers were moved 
to public school premises . In I966-C7 the afterschool projects were 
combined for fui ding purposes; they operated on public school premises, 
and were open to both public and non pub lie school children. The sessions 
generally ran from shortly after 3 P.M. to 5 P.M-, three days a week, 

There had been a sharp distinction in the pupil requirements for 
participation in enrichment and remedial activities. To be eligible for 
remedial instruction, a student ordinarily had to be one or two years 
retarded in the subject area. In contrast, to participate in the enrich- 
ment activities, a pupil had to be reading at grade level. The intention 
was to provide remedial and enrichment activities to different groups of 
children, but there was in fact overlap. It was found that enrichment 
could be used to motivate children to participate in tne remedial program; 
particularly .in those instances where attendance or registration was a 
problem, a promise of enrichment activities along with remedial ones pro- 
vided incentive for the children. 

The Remedial and T ut orial Afterschool project was judged to be a 
limited success. The students overcame some of cheir deficiencies in 
reading, as measured by standardized tests, but most did not reach grade 
level. In the first year the greatest gains were made by third-grade 
pupils. In the summer projects some students also gained, sometimes as 
much as half a year during the six-week seosic^ but were stij.1 not up to 
grade expectation. 

The effects of enrichment activities o? upils are more difficult 
to judge; objective measures are not avails .e , and the existing tests 
of performance or appreciation are inapproi riate . Perhaps the effect- 
iveness of these activities must be judged by the quality of instruction, 
and by the interest and other reactions of the students. Generally, the 
enrichment activities were better attended, and were rated hy the staff 
as more interesting to the students, than were the remedial aspects. 

These findings are not surprising and lend confirmation to the motiva- 
tional value of enrichment activities. 

Attendance in the summer was generally better than attendance after 
school hours. Attendance was best for enrichment activities in the sum- 
mer; it was satisfactory in the summer remedial reading and mathematics 
sessions. Attendance was a severe problem in the afterschool centers, 
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because of the location of the centers and the timing. In the winter, 
the sessions ended so late that the child would have to go home alone 
after dark, unless an adult came for him. Since the centers were not 
always at neighborhood schools, :*ome children had a long tiip. In 
the spring attendance again fell because the centers had to compete 
with outdoor play. Attendance was so consistently a problem in the 
afterschool projects that their potential value was seriously dimin- 
ished . 

The Afterschool and Summer projects recruited volunteers; there 
was no requirement that anyone attend if he did not want to. This 
may have resulted in a select popuKtion, including children who were 
better motivated, or encouraged b^ their parents. The projects made nc 
attempt to recruit the harder to reach, many of whom probably could 
have benefited greatly from the services offered. Since adequate records 
were not kept, little is known about the number of kinds of children who 
attended , 

These projects suffered from many other complications. Instruction- 
al materials and supplies were invariably late in arriving and in some 
instances never were delivered. There were great difficulties in re- 
cruiting staff, and not enough time devoted to training them. Students 1 
home school records were not made available to the afterschool and s umm er 
projects, so pert of the project time was consumed in collecting infor- 
mation that was already on record elsewhere. * Ur thermo re , records were 
not sent back to the child's home school, so the regular school often 
had no idea of the progress made nor of the recommendations of the project 
staff. 

Despite these limitations, Afterschcol and Summer projects represent 
a real opportunity for experimentation because the activities need not be 
bound by the ssme : ~les that govern the regular school day and year. These 
projects have e more relaxed and freer atmosphere. Generally class size 
is small. It tdould be possible, therefore, to estaDlish good criteria for 
student selection, to gain some insight into pupil motivation, to select 
teachers of demonstrated ability, and to implement creative techniques 
and approaches without great cost and disruption of the traditional academic 
sequence. The summer time and after school time provide an ideal setting 
where new ideas could be developed and tried out, which has not been used 
to advantage. Nor have the mere traditional activities been implemented 
effectively. 



CORRECTIVE PROGRAM COMPONENT 

The Corrective Reading and Corrective Mathematics projects funded 
under Title I were designed to provide children attending nonpublic schools 
with the same kinds of remedial services that already existed for children 
in public schools. These opportunities were new to nonpublic school 
children, although the content of the materials and the teaching techniques 
were based on experiences in the public schools. 



o 
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In the early years, and to some extent later, logistical difficulties 
interfered with the projects' effectiveness. Supplies were very delayed 
in arrival. Regulations governing salaries and the general shortage of 
t achers made it impossible to recruit enough experienced teachers to im- 
plement the programs fully. Despite special training and recruitment 
efforts, (see chapter on Teacher Training Programs) positions were often 
unfilled, or were filled at odd times during the project; many of the 
corrective teachers left during the program, which meant discontinuance 
of the project in a school. Although some inservice training was offered, 
the corrective teachers were generally inexperienced and needed more 
training and orientation to the educational milieu of the ncnpublic schools . 

The Title I eligibility requirements ai e such that most eligible 
nonpublic schools participate in both Corrective Reading and Corrective 
Mathematics , in addition to G uidance Clinics and"' Bus Trips . Scheduling 
these activities was difficult, causing some disruption to the schools. 
Children received corrective instruction in small groups of about 10, 
foi about one hour or two half-hours once or twice a week, and were con- 
tinually leaving and returning to the regular classroom. Recently, par- 
ents of children attending nonpublic schools have asked that no instruc- 
tion take place in regular classrooms during the time their children are 
excused for special Instruction. Complying with this request would mean 
there would be little time for regular teaching. 

There was also a severe shortage of space in the nonpublic schools, 
and many corrective classes were held in auditoriums, gymnasia, and caf- 
eterias. As the schools and the project coordinators gained more experi- 
ence with scheduling, the effects of many of the organizational problems 
lessened. The pioblems still remain sevei'e, however, for the individual 
child who may participate in more than one project. 

Selection criteria were established for pupil participation. If the 
child was achieving one or two years below grade level in the subject area 
he was eligible for corrective instruction. No directions were inc?uded 
in the project proposals describing specific measures of low achievement 
to be used. This permitted the schools great latitude. In many instances 
pupils were selected on the basis of a recommendation by the classroom 
teacher or principal; this was not necessarily a drawback since these 
people axe conversant with the needs of the children in +he school. 

However, as the evaluators indicated, the reasons for some of the recom- 
mendations were disciplinary or behavioral, and not simply poor achieve- 
ment in reading or mathematics. Inclusion of children with nonacademic 
problems will, of course, dilute the effects of the services for all 
participants. Selection criteria should be developed to limit the par- 
ticipants to those demonstrating specific academic needs. Children whose 
most pressing needs are nonacademic should participate in other projects, 
specifically tailored to them. 

In 1966-67, the Informal Textbook Test was used to select children 
for the Corrective Heading project. This test is a very crude procedure, 
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and depends to a great extent on the experience of the examiner and the 
book he uses; it does not provide diagnostic information nor useful scores. 

It may be necessary to develop a better selection measure, one that is 
more sensitive, to premit diagnostic of specific problems, 

Some consideration should be given to the concept of retardation as 
a requirement for pupil participation. Retardation in a particular sub- 
ject area is relative; like everything else, the ability to learn is 
distrubed over a wide range, and some children will remain behind grade 
level regardless of the type or amount of instruction they receive. Spe- 
cial programs may be necessary for children who have a basic learning 
difficulty or who are extremely far behind. Excluding from participation 
those children whose test performance places them near or above grade level 
works special hardships for the more able students who, in fact, may also 
have reading difficulties. Many children are educationally deprived 
without falling behind on standardized tests. Some consideration should 
be given to improving their skills so they too can u:*e their full potential. 

The results of the Corrective Reading and Correc ti ve Mathematics pro- 
jects, in terms of improved achievement of participating students, were often 
disappointing, although technical problems involved in testing, record- 
keeping, and in assessing the quality of instruction precludes definitive 
statements. By the 1967-68 year, the evaluators of the Corrective Reading 
and Corrective Mathematics projects concluded that there were greater 
gains than would be expected for children in a regular classroom situation, 
particularly for younger children, and thus they considered the projects 
successful , 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM COMPONENT 

During the 1967-68 school year two projects for teaching English-as- 
a-Second Language were inaugurated, one for public school children and 
the other for children attending nonpublic schools. 

The major cbj • uive of the nonpublic school project was to improve 
pupils proficiency in English so that they could participate effectively 
in standard instructional courses. A total of ]£50 students in grades l 
to 8 participated ; based on sample data, 60 percent of the children had a 
Spanish language background. Twenty-three licensed retired teachers and 
teachers on maternity leave were assig. 5d to 32 nonpub lie schools to 
provide instruction to students selected by them from emong those recom- 
mended by regular school staff. This was an Improvement over the selec- 
tion procedures developed for che Corrective Programs. 

The model for the project was very similar to that for the Corrective 
Reading and C orrective Mathematics projects. Many of the problems were organ- 
izational; facilities were woefully inadequate, materials were not avail- 
able or were inadequate, and scheduling of groups was poor. These problems 
are quite similar to the initial start-up difficulties experienced over 
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and over in implementing a project in the nonpublic schools. 

Project teachers indicated that most of the Pupils in the nonpublic 
schools project made notable progress in English skills. Pupils made 
gains in regular classroom subjects as well -- in reading and spelling 
for some students, and in mathematics, science, and history for others. 
Project staff, regular school staff, and the evaluators felt that the 
project was worthy of expansion, especially to the kindergarten level. 

If addition resources are not forthcoming, the evaluators recommended 
reducing the total number of participants so that there could be a re- 
duction in size of the instructional groups and an increase in the num- 
ber of sessions provided. 

The project in the public schools was very different in the pop- 
ulation it sought to reach and in the techniques and methods it employed. 
Jt was directed exclusively to children to Spanish-speaking backgrounds 
in more than 100 public schools. There were six project elements; the 
major ones included training for district coordinators, inservice train- 
ing for teachers, and limited use of special commercial materials. 

Vex'y often, the project personnel did not clearly understand the 
aims of the project and felt that they did not receive enough training 
nor enough supervision. The evaluators felt that the criteria for select- 
ing the project schools and participating children were inadequate, and 
that the project elements could have been better articulated . 



The Supplementary Academic projects offer unusual opportunities that 
have not been exploited. Since all these projects operate, to a greater 
or lesser extent, outside the formal school schedule, they offer a relaxed 
atmosphere, small instructional groups, and the possibility of individ- 
ualizing instruction lor children with demonstrated need who seem to have 
the incentive or can be motivated to learn. 

These projects have been beset by major problems, although the pro- 
ject conditions are theoretically ideal. The first series of problems 
was mainly organizational, and could have been more quickly resolved with 
more adequate planning. Luring the three years under study, these problems 
have tended to become less severe, as a result of experience with them. 
However, as has been indicated in the English-as-a-Second Language project 
in the nonpublic schools, each new project may be prey to the same com- 
plications faced by prior projects . These start-up problems should now 
be anticipated, especially in the light of several years experience, and 
could be forestalled with more advance and careful preparation. 

The other important source of difficulty has been with the pupil 
selection procedures and with the type and quantity of services offered. 
Although flexible, the selection criteria have been specific, but the 
projects continue to include some children selected on the basis of other, 
predominantly behavioral, criteria. Many of the c ildren. as we will 
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indicate in the chapter on Nonpublic School Participation in Title I, 
participate in several projects because of multiple deficiencies* If a 
group of children can be selected so that they all have a single, major 
problem in common, the project activities could be better focused, and 
new approaches to meeting the problem could be developed and tried out. 
The present resources could be more concentrated, without an increase 
in the quantity of services provided to each participant. If Title I 
is to be a search for effective methods of educating deprived children, 
these projects seem to provide an ideal structure for future Title T 



projects . 
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CHAPTER IX 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 

Judith A. Eisler 



These Title I projects proposed to enrich the echool experience 
of poor children by afforaing them opportunities, which otherwise 
they would not be likely to have, to participate in activities such 
as bus trips to places of civic and cultural interest, a student 
talent show, and interschola^tic sports. 

Table IX - 1 below shows the amount budgeted and the percent ex- 
pended for enrichment projects from 1965 to 1968. These discrete 



TABLE IX- 1 

FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS, 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAE* 

(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer 1 66 


1966-67 and 
Summer r 67 


1967-68 and 
Summer '68 b 


PROJECT 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Inter scholastic 
Athletics 


352 


36 


— 


— 


— 


Musical Talent 
Showcase 


— 


— 


9 


76 


— 


Bis Trip 3 


— 


— 


]12 


51 


108 


TOTAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM 


$352 


36 % 


$L21 


53 * 


$118° 



^CAB is the Central Administration Budget. 

^Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for thie report. 
c Included in this total is a $10,000 project National Environment Education 
Deve l opment Program , which was originally planned at a Title I project but 
was xater funded as a State Urban Education Act project, and was not sub- 
tracted from the Tit^e 1 budget statement. 
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enrichment projects constitute a very small, portion of the Title I 
effort, 0.|? percent of the total amount of funds budgeted in 1 965-60, 
and an even smaller investment thereafter. The percentage of budgeted 
funds expended in the first two years underscores the poor implemen- 
tation of these projects. None was recycled except the B us Trips 
project for children attending nonpublic schools, which in its first 
year started in January, and in the second year in November. 

Although these project proposals list objectives concerning both 
attitudes toward school and academic achievement, the projects are not 
primarily academic in nature. The Bus Trips project sought to improve 
students' motivation to learn and thereby to improve their academic 
performance. Title I funds provided for rental of buses; all other 
arrangements were the responsibility of the participating schools. 

The Musical Talent Showcase sought to increase the students’ awarness 
of their worth, to expand their knowledge, and also to provide an 
entertaining and enlightening assembly program for Summer Day Elem en- 
tary Schoo ls in specific poverty areas. The Interscholastic Athle tic 
project aimed to effect positive chs ges in students * attitudes toward 
school, and thus to help reduce the dropout rate, although this project 
provided only athletic equipment, facilities, and staff. 

'whether projects such as these meet the educational needs of poor 
children, and whether it can reasonably be expected that they will help 
to ensure that 'poverty will no longer be a bar to learning and /that J 
learning shall offer an escape from poverty,"^- -- the motivating spirit 
of the law -- are questions of crucial importance. What makes them 
questions difficult to answer is, in part, the nature of the relation- 
ship between enrichment, motivation to learn, and academic achievement. 

It is reasonable to assume that the wider an individual’s range 
of experience is, the more interested he will be in the world around 
him and the more likely he will be to seek to understand and become 
involved in it. However, whet is less reasonable to assume is that 
a few enrichment activities will have an immediate, measurable im- 
pact on motivation to learn or improved academic performance. This 
purported relationship between enrichment, motivation to learn, and 
academic achievement, which underlies the jtated objectives of the 
enrichment projects, has not been tested. We have, however, seen 
some suggestion in the chapter on Supplementary Academic Programs, 
that such activities may have motivational value. 

Assuming that enrichment activities may have a positive effect 
on academic performance, questions of the type, quality, and scope 
of activities are germane. That is, how much exposure to what kinds 
of experience is necessary for such activities to effect a change in 
pupil performance? 
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In 19^7 the Bus Trips project proposed three trips per pupil, and 
in 1$S8, 1.5 trips per pupil. Trips were held during the regular school 
day and usually lasted about 4 to 5 hours. Typical destinations for third 
and fourth graders included visits to the Bronx Zoo, the Aquarium, and the 
Museum of Natural History. Older students went to places like the Metro- 
politan Museum of A^t, Lincoln Center, and the United Nations. Teachers 
accompanied their own classes, and typically one or two other adults, 
usually parents and occasionally other teachers, were present. Problems, 
when encountered, revolved mainly around trip planning and organization, 
and the lack of coordination among the Board of Education, the bus com- 
pany, the school, and the trip site personnel. Approximately 67,00} 
nonpublic school children were eligible to participate in the first 
year of the projects operation, and 85,000 in the second year. The 
evaluation reports do not present the total number of children who ac- 
tually participated in the project, nor the number of trips each child 
took. Even assuming that each child went on three trips, the evaluators 
of the Bus Trips for 19o7 and 1968 concluded that in '/lew of the limited 
degree of participation, observable measurable changes in classroom per- 
formance arid attitudes toward learning could not realistically be asses r 

In contrast with the stated long-range educational objectives oi 
Bus Trips project were the more immediate objectives of the Musical r 
Showcase . This project sought to give public ar.i nonpublic high scho 
students an opportunity to publicly demonstrate their ti % nts and vali 
and it sought to expose both the performers and the aud aces to a sp e a a 
field of knowledge, the musical contributions of minority group pec 

To realize these objectives, a group of 20 musically talented 1. 
school students, with the help of a teacher-coordinator, prepared, da. 

May aid June 1967* a talent show program which vould be presented a? " 
assembly program for public and nonpublic school children attendin’ l 
f ay Elemen t ary Schools . The performers were paid $1.50 an hour foi 
of 175 hours, including rehearsal and performance time. 

hbile the underlying assumptions of this project were that it v 
help improve the sense of self-worth of disadvantaged children and 
this improved self-image would have positive effects on their tnoti* U 
to learn, and in turn on their classroom performance, the operatio i 
jectives were concrete, specific, and short-range; furthermore, thc k 
be identified, implemented, and assessed. That is, although the pro 
was predicated un the ultimate educational objective -- improvement 
academic performance — the project was designed in such a way as t 
vide for the achievement oi more immediate goals, the attainment of 
was subject to investigation. 

These differences in the nature of Ihe objectives of the Musi 
Talent Showcase and the B us Trips projects raise important issue:, fo 
consideration. If it can be established that enrichment activity s 
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have significant educational relevance for low-income minority group 
children, then program planners must address themselves to the question 
of what kinds of activities have the greatest impact on achievement. 

Are the most effective activities; those that have more immediate and 
concrete goals like the Musical Talent Showcase , rather than those with 
longer-term and less specific objectives, like the Bus Tr i ps ? Are they 
those that call for the active rather than relatively passive partici- 
pation of students (e.g., participating in a talent show versus going 
or a bus trip)? Are they those that take place during the regular 
school year or those thf.t operate during the summer months? Moreover, 
are there ways of planning these enrichment projects so as to establish 
and measure immediate goals, and simultaneously to establish connections 
with ultimate goals? 

If the objective of enrichment projects is to improve scholastic 
performance, the projects must be designed in such a way as to purpose- 
fully relate to academic growth. For example, one evaluator suggested 
that the preparation time for the bus trips could be used to provide 
instruction to pupils in geography, map reading, and the relation be- 
tween travel time and distance. Vo expect bus trips alone to improve 
pupil motivation to learn and to raise academic achievement, without 
rotating trips to classroom activities in some meaningful way, limits 
the possible impact of such a project. If enrichment activities are 
to have any educational relevance at all, they must be thoughtfully 
planned and integrally related to the learning process as a whole; in 
some cases this may mean a need for additional specific teacher train- 
ing and preparation, without which these projects would be of little 
value tc the children. 

Teachers involved in the bus trips expressed the need for greater 
familiarization with the sites prior to the trips, so that they could 
better prepare the children. According to one evaluator, however, 11 it 
was not clear from the teachers’ replies to what extent they would in 
future take the initi tivs to get necessary information; some seemed 
to imply that they felt more information should be furnished to them. 11 ^ 
Evaluators report that in seme instances the preparation of the chil- 
dren for trips consisted of little more than a review of routine pro- 
cedures and explanations of desirable behavior, while in other cases 
it was extensive, with corresponding differences noted in the value of 
the trips to the children. If students were also involved in the se- 
lection and planning of trips and followup activities, they might be 
more active participants. 



Rita Senf, Bus Transportation to Places of Civic and Cultural Interest 
in New York City for Disadvantaged Pupils in Nonpublic Schools , Center 
for Urban Education, September 1967. 
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?or the most part students enjoyed enrichment activities. The 
expectation that these activities will have immediate, observable meas- 
urable effects on actual academic performance may be an unreasonable 
assumption and not a necessary project goal or evaluation concern. In 
funding these activities it has been assumed that they influence pupil 
motivation; it would seem important to explore the nature of this as- 
sumption. If these projects expose deprived children to thirgs they 
would not otherwise be likely to experience, and are therefore worth- 
while, then the time* money, and energy would be better spent 5n de- 
signing enrichment activities in such a way as to provide an opportu- 
nity for demonstrable intellectual growth. Evaluation efforts accord- 
ingly should focus on identifying the most valuable activities, and on 
establishing effective ways to Implement them to ensure their greatest 
possible motivational and interest value for children. 
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CHAPTER X 
SPEECH PROGRAMS 

Marge Benjamin 



Speech projects for both public and nonpublic school children have 
been of two basic types, Basic Speech Improvement designed to improve the 
speech patterns of otherwise normal students, and Clinical Therapy for 
the remediation of serious speech defects# 

A relatively small amount of all Title I program money was budgeted 
for speech; for the first three years combined, a total of $1.2 million 
was allotted to speech projects. In the first year, all speech projects, 
and especially the nonpublic school Basic Speech Improvement project, re- 
flected a low level of implementation, as indicated by the small percen- 
tage of funds expended (s*e Table X-l or. the following page.) By the 
second year, larger percentages of funds were expended, especially in the 
clinical-therapeutic speech projects; the Summer 1967 Speech Ther apy 
Clinics expelled approximately 93 percent of its budget. Overall, the 
increase in amounts expended in this program area from the first to the 
second year v as f^om about *+5 to 65 percent# 



BASIC SPEECH IMPROVEMENT COMPONENT 

The design for the 1965-66 Basic Speech Improvement project vas de- 
velopea o 'he basis of prior experience in the More Effective Schools 
project, ine Title I Basic Speech Improvement project operated for two 
years in the public schools, and less than one year in the nonpublic schools. 
For this pioject, a speech specialist conducted instruction in listening 
and speaking skills for whole classes. The grade spread was from 1 through 
9 in 25 pub.l ic schools and 8 nonpublic schools. The evaluation reports do 
no* make clear the basis for the selection of participating classes. 

The underlying premise of this project was that the speech of poor 
childrc . is often fragmented and inarticulate. The instructional goals 
included the development of "self-exp) ession and cultural enrichment 
through proup discussions and oral reporting" but nowhere in the project 
descripi c >n ,vere the instructional procedures and techniques outlined. 

Implementation problems in the nonpublic schools were particularly 
acute, tut tne project also suffered in the public schools. Teacher 
recru.tre't diff iculties often led to the hiring of inexperienced and 
unqualified personnel for both the public and nonpublic schools f projects, 
Classroom teachers vhr> were supposed to observe the specialist and pro- 
vide folio- -through 01 ten did neither. There was little con suit at im 




1-A teach r recruitment projeef for speech teachers was proposed for the 
Spring i960, but was never implemented. 
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TABLE X-l 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED, FOR SPEECH PROGRAMS 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB a 
(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965“66 and 
Sumer <66 


I966-67 and 

Summer 1 67 


1967-68 and 
Summer '68^ 


COMPONENTS 
AND PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


BASIC SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT 


246 


45 


377 


58 


___ 


Public Schools 


201 


50 


377 


58 


— 


Nonpublic Schools 


45 


22 


— 


— 


— 


CLINICAL THERAPY 


133 


46 


268 


75 


210 


Nonpublic Schools 


133 


46 


222 


71 


210 


Clinics, Summer 


— 


— 


46 


93 


. c 


TOTAL 


$379 


u% 


$645 


65* 


$210 



*CAB is the Central Administration Budget* 

b Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 
c Funded under State Urban Education Program. 
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between the clas^rom teachers and specialists. In general, neither 
classroom teachers nor specialists clearly understood the aims of the 

projeetc 

In the nonpublic schools, many project positions were not filled 
at all, and others were filled by unqualified persons. Since the planning 
was inadequate, the schools had difficulty integrating the project into 
their ongoing porgrams. The nonpublic school operation started very 
late in the first year, and this project did not operate for a long enough 
period to allow for assessment; the evaluators felt that any measurable 
impact was unlikely. It is not surprising that this project was not re- 
cycled. 

In the public schools the project continued in the second year in the 
same 25 schools; there were improvements, particularly in the area of 
curriculum content. Four-fifths of the classroom teachers saw some im- 
provement in children’s communication skills; but they felt that classes 
were too large, instruction was too infrequent, and was not properly 
geared to the age and intellectual ability of each class. 

Although the evaluators were less critical of the operation of the 
project in the public schools they noted problems, and recommended clarifi- 
cation of goals, training for specialist personnel, and demonstration les- 
sons for classroom teachers. The evaluators suggested that when the number 
of trained personnel is limited, services should be concentrated on fewer 
schools* grades, or classes. 



CLINICAL SPEECH THERAPY COMPONENT 

Under Title I a Clinical Speech Therapy project was offered for ;he 
first time to children attending nonpublic scnools. The project was re- 
cycled for each of the years under study. In the Summer 19^7* speech 
clinics were opened to nonpublic children as well as public school children. 
The Summer Speech Therapy Clinics and the C linical Speech Therapy projects 
were designed to diagnose and treat clinically those children with speech 
defects conspicuous enough to be emotionally and educationally handicapping. 
Children who had similar speech defects, whether stuttering, voice disorders, 
lisping, lalling, or other articulatory defects resulting from cleft palates 
o v cerebral palsy, were treated in groups of no more than 10 pupils. Prob- 
lems occurred in selecting the target children, largely because of ineffec- 
tive screening procedures and reliance on referrals by classroom teachers, 
who often lacked experience and training. As an alternative selection pro- 
cedure, the evaluators recommended that a speech teacher individually 
screen every child in grades 3 through 7. Although this would be a lengthy 
and expensive procedure, it would result in service to those most in need. 

Most of the children in the evaluation sample studied had received 
therapy in one half-hour session per week. The evaluators felt that the 
children needed at least two half-hour sessions per week. The average case- 
load in the 1 966-6 7 year was 200, 50 above the national average; the eval- 
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uauors concluded that the speech clinicians' caseload was too large and 
the amount of individual therapy too brief for effectiveness. One rec- 
ommendation made earlier was implemented on a small scale in 1967-68; 
regional centers, for intensive and individualized therapy, were estab- 
lished in those poverty areas of the City where schools did not enroll 
enough needy children to justify an inschool project. These regional 
centers may point the direction for the future organization of these 
types of activities. 

Pupil progress was difficult to assess. The first -year Clinica l 
Speech Therapy project was too short to evaluate, and in 1966^67^ the 
evaluators, entering the picture late, found little in the way of pre- 
therapy records. Those records that did exist lacked accuracy and com- 
pleteness* In general, the problems of record-keeping were immense; 
each year evaluators noted the need for better records. They also recom- 
mended securing taped speech samples before and after exposure to the 
program. Furthermore, the development of appropriate test instruments 
was considered essential since there are no standardized methods for as- 
sessing change. 

The evaluators noted a 16 percent discharge rate, which they compared 
with a national average of 30 percent. The 1967-68 report states that 
while project results could not be assessed with certainty, there was 
ample evidence that a substantial number of children benefited; and the 
report on the six -week summer project indicated that 56 percent of the 
sample children were judged to have made progress, 27 percent to exhibit 
j no change, end 17 percent to have regres sed„ The evaluators attributed 

- the benefits to the quality of the therapy, which they described as ex- 

cellent and which held the interest of tie younger children. 

I 

A comparison of the Basic Speech Improvement project and the Clinical 
^ Speech Therapy project illustrates the care that must be taken in defining 

project goals* In the former project, the personnel were uncertain about 
what they were to accomplish, and there was difficulty in designating tar- 
j get classes and in developing and implementing appropriate instructional 

strategies* In the Clinical Speech Therap y project the goals and the 
target population were more identifiable. This project, however, served 
| more children than should have been accommodated in the light of the level 

of resources available; as a result, more children were treated less in- 
tensively than the severity of their need warranted. 
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CHAPTER XI 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

George Weinberg 



The Guidance Programs area includes projects that emphasize guid- 
ance and counseling Tor pupils with social and emotional problems of 
varying intensity. In this chapter we shall examine those projects in 
which guidance is the major focus, although many projects classified 
elsewhere included assignments cf guidance and counseling personnel or 
of clinical teams. Mor e Effective Schools and College Discovery and 
Development , for example, offered intensive guidance services, While 
the plans for ths Improved Services and Com pens at ory Edu cat i on projects 
also assigned adoitional guidance personnel. 

The guidance projects are subdivided into three components: Guid- 
ance Centers for children attending nonpublic schools: Special School- 

ing for the socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed* and Insti- 
tutional Schools for the neglected, deprived, and delinquent. Table XI-1 
on the following page summarizes for each project the amount of money 
budgeted and the proportion spent. The great variability in the percent- 
age of expenditures from component to component reflects the severe short- 
ages of trained licensed guidance and clinical personnel. 



GUIDANCE CENTERS COMPONENT 

This component includes one project designed for nonpublic school 
children, which was initiated in the first year of Title I, end which 
has been recycled each year with modifications in the proposal. A com- 
paratively large amount of space is devoted to the discussion of this 
project because it typifies many of the problems running through all 
Title I projects for children attending nonpublic schools, and in ad- 
dition calls attention to problems in providing similar services to 
public school children. 

The G uidance Centers project (also called Out-of-School Guidance and 
Evening Guidince ) offered to pupils in the eligible nonpublic schools 
guidance and clinical services similar to services available for pupils 
attending public schools. Personnel for the Guidance Centers -- guidance 
counselors and the clinical teams of social workers, psychologist s, and 
psychiatrists -- were to be recruited, licensed, and supervised by the 
Board of Education. The project proposal included plans for a training 
program in menta] health concepts for the teachers in the nonpublic schools 
and also a series of orientation sessions for center staffs to *amiliarize 
them with the educational philosophy and practices of the nonpublic schools 

The start of the project in the first year was delayed becajse of the 
controversy concerning federal aid to nonpublic schools. The location of 
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TABLE XI-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB* 

(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer 1 66 


1966-U7 and 
Siurune r * 67 


1967-68 and 
Suime r 1 68 h 


COMPONENT AM) 
PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Anount I 
Budgeted j 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


GUIDANCE CETCIERS 


606 


37 


3,225 | 

1 


i 52 


662 


Evening 


6061 


37 1 


2,261 


62 


1 


Inschool 


J 


J 


964 


28 


662J 


SPECIAL SCHOOLING 


2,529 


70 


3,379 


86 


1,618° 


Regular Schools 


2,5291 


70 1 


744 


92 


- 


" 600 " Schcols 


J 


J 


2,635 


84 


1,618° 


INSTITUTIONS 












Institutional 

Schools 


223 


13 


594 


61 


527 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- 


- 


27 


1 28 


- 


"Teacher-Moms' 1 


2 


82 


1 


- 


- 


Attendance 

Services 


- 


- 


27 


128 


- 


TOTAL 


$3, 360 


6C% 


$7,224 


6# 


$2,807 



a CAB is the Central Administration Budget. 

b Final budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-68 
school year by the cutoff date for this report, 
c Vhe Summer 1968 project funded under the State Urban Education Program. 
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services was particularly at issue. The nonpublic school administrators 
and teachers wanted the services on the nonpublic school premises; they 
objected to placing the centers in public school buildings Me. v of 
the first-year problems can be attributed to the centers' 1 venient 
location and hours (6 P.M. to 9 P*M.) For example, commune. jn between 
the centers and the nonpublic schools was poor. Pupil records were of- 
ten unavailable to center staff, and the center staff was unable to ob- 
serve children in their regular school setting. Referrals from the schools 
to the centers and from the centers to other social agencies were difficult 
because of the differences in hours of operation* Space was a problem, as 
was the delivery of supplies and materials* Many nonpublic school parents 
were reluctant to send their pupils to the evening centers which were of- 
ten located in run-down neighborhoods. 

The project was recycled in 1966-67 with an important modification: 
centers could be located in nonpublic school buildings during the day, and 
in public school buildings in the evening. Although this change helped 
resolve some of the communication problems encountered in the first year, 
other problems continued, and new ones emerged. 

Again the program started late. There were serious delays in de- 
livery of equipment and supplies. The center staffs continued to be un- 
certain about the philosophy of the project, and believed that they were 
not sufficiently knowledgeable about the educational practices o£ the 
nonpublic schools. Moreover, all personnel felt that communication, al- 
though better than in the pr: r year was still unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps the most oerious problem in the Guidance Centers project, 
the recruitment of staff, was exaggerated by the inauguration of services 
in the day schools. For the evening centers, staff were recruited from 
among Board of Education personnel working in the public schools* For the 
nonpublic school day projects, reliance had to be placed on personnel who 
were retired or on leave, or on others who worked part time in social ser- 
vice agencies. As a consequence, only about one-sixth of the proposed 
full-time day positions were filled* 

The day guidance center personnel felt that assigning each counselor 
or social worker to a number of schools -- at times as many as ten -- 
made them less effective* They felt that their impact was lessened as 
a result of this fragmentation, and that they had no opportunity to get 
to know the children, teachers, parents, or school community* 

During the 1967-68 school year the evening centers were continued 
during the spring term only. The day school services continued in much 
the same fashion as pre/iously. Recruitment of day staff guidance coun- 
selors improved somewha* , but the shortage at social workers and psychol- 
ogists continued; only one psychologist was recruited in 1967-68. Again 
the project started late; the delivery of supplies and materials continued 
to be ft problem; Center personnel continued to need more supervision cu.d 
more woikshop ser ion ^ with the staff of the nonoublic schools. The 
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evaluators of the project noted that there was some improvement in the 
relationship between guidance counselors and teachers and parents. They 
also indicated Ghat the social workers and community agencies' staffs 
were working together better chan they had previously. 

What should have been a minor administrative problem remained a 
persistent and annoying one in the Guidance Centers project. Tne pro- 
fessional staff needed space to work in, privacy for conducting interviews, 
file cabinets for records, and telephones for contacting parents and 
other social agencies. Throughout the period under study, all these neces- 
sities for efficient operational support came very late, and in some in- 
stances never arrived, neither housing the centers during after school 
hours in public buildings, nor during the day on nonpublic school prem- 
ises, has solved these problems, 

A more fundamental concern is with the plan to set up a Guidanc e 
Centers project in the nonpublic schools which in aims, objectives, and 
techniques employed was similar to the services normally provided to 
children in public schools. Prior to Title I, almost none of the nen- 
public elementary schools had any guidance or clinical services. The 
nonpublic school personnel had had little experience with considering 
pupil misbehavior or poor achievement in relation to mental health 
concepts, and little familiarity with referring children with emotional 
or learning problems to professional guidance and -linical personnel. 

The decision to organize complete teams to implement the aims of 
the project may have ueen an error. As we have indicated, not only was 
it difficult to sta^f the teams, but the nonpublic schools mry not have 
been prepared for that approach. 

On the other hand, the clinical staff were uncertain whether the centers 
were to be school- oriented cr were to follow we mental health design of 
clinical.- service agencies. Thus the professional clinical staff did not 
know whether to function as a school guidance team emphasizing learning prob- 
lems, or as a social service clinic, and did not know whether to limit their 
efforts to diagnosis and short-term counseling or to involve the children 
in longer-term therapy. They were further limited by their lack of know- 
ledge of the philosophy and practices of the denominational schools and 
lack of opportunity to contact and communicate with the teachers and 
administrators in the nonpublic schools. Throughout the three-year period 
they felt that the orientation sessions were inadequate and that neither 
they nor the nonpublic school staffs were properly prepared. 

The development of guidance services in the public schools has been 
gradual, taking place over a 25-year period. The growth of these services 
was fostered in large measure by teachers' attitudes of acceptance. The 
early counselors were teachers themselves, who with some special training 
worked part time in a guidance capacity. They were well known to their 
colleagues. Fully trained licensed guidance counselors came much later. 

Still later, the schools added clinical teams of psychologists, soc:' al 
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workers, and psychiatrists to provide services not only for seriously 
disturbed children but also for normal children with the normal range 
of difficulties. 

It is questionable to us whether it was practicable to attempt to 
transplant the organized public school system of guidance services de- 
veloped over a generation into other school systems with a past history 
of different philosophies of education and different attitudes toward 
children’s learning difficulties. In retrospect, it seems that the 
Guidance Centers project in the nonpublic schools would have fared 
better in the early years of Title I had the services initially been 
located in the nonpublic school during regular school hours, with some 
provision for a small evening program. A professionally trained coun- 
selor should have been assigned to one or two schools only, and should 
have been able to make referrals to psychologists, social workers , or 
psychiatrists as needed. VJith gradual development from the start, a 
school-oriented guidance program would have helped the nonpublic school 
teachers to learn, in the natural course of time, their own role in the 
guidance process, and they would have been able to meet regularly with the 
counselors. All parents and children would have had a chance to become 
more familiar with the services. Because of their scarcity, the teams of 
clinical personnel should have been assigned on a borough-wide basis, 
housed in central facility and sent to schools on a regular basis, or as 
needed. 

For the future, the Board cf Education needs to address the recurrent 
problem of the scarcity of guidance and clinical personnel for Tit?Le I 
and non-Title I projects. The Board may need to reconsider its licensing 
requirements, arid attempt to make these specialists available to more 
needy children. Other recruitment methods should also be considered. For 
example, with the right kind of publicity of the Board of Education could 
recruit hourly clinical, help rather than continuing to rely on filling 
full-time positions. A few regular positions may be necessary to assure 
a smooth program operation, but the major part of the referrals could be 
handled by hourly personnel. 



SPECIAL SCHOOLING COMPONENT 

Starting with the 1965-66 school year, Title I was used to expand 
public school projects for socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed 
children who, because of the severity of their problems, were in special 
classes in regular schools or were in special schools. These children 
were considered unable to profit from instruction in the regular classes, 
or were so disruptive in regular classes that they made it difficult for 
the other children to learn. 

Title I funds were used in 1965-66 and 1966-67 to augment the already 
existing programs for Early Identification Program classes, Junior Guidance 
classes, Special Guidance classes, and Career Gu i danc e classes, by providing 
additional personnel to reduce the pupil-teachei ratio. These classes are 
organized on the basis of age of pupils, diagnosis o. their behavioral prob- 
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lems and suggested method of treatment* 

The Early Identification Program was established to identify both 
gifted children and children with learning problems in Kindergarten 
through third grade# The program provided counseling to children and 
their parents. 

Junior Guidance classes were designed for emotionally disturbed 
elementary-level children with personal learning difficulties who needed 
a permissive therapeutic climate. The children were selected by clinical 
teams, class size was limited to 15* and teachers were selected both for 
personality traits and their knowledge of special education e 

Special Guidance or Citizenship classes were designed for elementary 
and junior high school pupils who were being considered for suspension. 

The students were assigned to small classes and taught by teachers select- 
ed by the principal. 

Career Guidance classes had been established for junior high school 
pupils who were considered potential dropouts. The existing program 
sought to motivate then to stay in school, and at the same time to pre- 
pare them for jobs if they persisted in their intention to leave school. 
Title 1 provided funds for a curriculum revision and for teacher training. 

The sehools for the Socially Maladjusted and Emotionally Disturbed 
Children ("600 11 schools), were special scnoolsthat had been established 
for children with behavioral and learning problems so serious that they 
could not attend regular schools* Title 1 funds were added to these 
schools in all three years and in the Summer 1967* In the Summer 1968, 
the project was funded with State Urban Education Program money. 

Title I added classroom teachers and special personnel to these pro- 
jects. The administrative, teaching, and clinical staffs of the special 
classes and schools reported improvements in pupils 1 attitudes and be- 
havior which they attributed to the reduced pupil-teacher ar.d pupil- 
ccunselor ratios made possible by Title I. Although it is often dif- 
ficult to evaluate the effects of Title I in those instances where Title I 
was used solely to augment the staffs of pre-existing programs, (see 
chapter on Regular Academic Programs) in these projects, where staff size 
was small to begin with, it was easier to identify the additional Title I 
staff and to describe their activities. 

It is apparent in the evaluation reports that all too often the 
additional staff were performing general school- wide functions. For example, 
the assistant s-to-principsls added to the Early Identification Program pro- 
vided services to the entire school. In a number of instances, so few staff 
were added that no possible effect could be expected. In the Special 
Guidance project, Title I funded positions for 12 guidance counselors and 
one social worker to aid teachers in 120 classes. In Career Guidance , 

Title L added five guidance counselors to improve the program for pupils 
in 52 junior high schools. 
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The evaluators noted that the Board of Education's projects for so- 
cially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed children in special classes 
in regular schools or in special schools need so many modifications in pro- 
gram, teacher training, housing, and curriculum that merely adding a few 
positions could not have any impact* Projects providing intensive involve- 
ment with families of maladjusted pupils or specific training programs for 
teachers would be more appropriate than the attempts to reduce ratios per se 0 

Or perhaps Title I should be used to fund pilot experimental projects 
designed to answer some of the fundamental questions concerning the educa- 
tion of the seriously maladjusted -- such as the referral system, the diag- 
nosis and selection of pupils^and the type of treatment. Efforts to revise 
curricula may be premature if attempted before there are answers to these 
kinds of questions. 



INSTITUTIONAL SCHOOLS COMPONENT 

Mdway into the 1965-66 school year, Title I funds were allocated to 
supplement the educational programs for children in four residential in- 
stitutions for maladjusted or neglected children. Children were placed 
in the institutions upon remand of the Family Court. Children were assign- 
ed to these public and private institutions because their unstable home back- 
grounds affected their school behavior to a point that made it ij possible 
for them to remain in a normal school setting. 

The major objective of the first-year Title I project in the four in- 
stitutions was directed toward helping these institutions cope with their 
educational responsibilities. Title I funds were used to intensify and ex- 
tend already existing educational services -- additional teachers to reduce 
class size, adaptions in curriculum, remedial instruction in reading and 
mathematics, and the assistance of guidance counselors and medical teams. 

The project was recycled in 1966-67 in the same four institutions. 

The project was severely handicapped in the first year because of its 
late start; it was difficult to recruit competent trained guidance and in- 
structional personnel. Materials and supplies did not arrive by the end of 
the school year, and there was not enough time to modify the curriculum. In 
the second year the evaluator indicated that there was some improvement, but 
the severe shortage of space continued; housing needs competed with school 
needs, and this diminished the potential effectiveness of some of the Title 
I services. New services were introduced in music, health education, and 
art; the administrators were relieved of some of their tasks; and new mate- 
rials and supplies were purchased. The data were not adequate to assess 
the degree of improvement resulting from these added services. 

In the Summer 1967 , the project was expanded to include 12 more public 
and private institutions for neglected, delinquent, and dependent children. 
Title 1 funds were used primarily to provide remedial, enrichment, and guid- 
ance activities both during the day and after school. Because of the late 
start, and the inability to recruit and assign enough personnel, services 
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to children were limited, and not all children were able to participate. 
Overall, the evaluators and the project staff were favorably impressed 
with the fact that new and different experiences for pupils were offered. 

The project was recycled in the school year 1967-60 in more insti- 
tutions; a total of 21 public and private institutions were eligible to 
participate o These institutions were quite varied and unique in orien- 
tation, and served children ranging in age from 3 to 21. Some of the in- 
stitutions had educational facilities, while others did not. The latter 
group sent the resident children to public schools during the day. The 
Board of Education ruled that if a child was enrolled in a public school 
that received Title I funds tinder another project, that child would not 
be able to participate in the Title I activities in the institutional 
setting. 



There was no instance in which the full complement of additional 
positions was filled, and fev> of the staff that had been recruited bad the 
necessary background or training. Many institutions did not have adequate 
space and facilities for implementing the Title I project and frequently 
the Title I activities conflicted with the daily institutional routine. 

Of paramount importance was the fact that there were not enough guidance 
counselors or clinical services made available for the children whose 
major problems were ones of psychological and personal adjustment. Despite 
the shortages of qualified personnel and facilities, the evaluators and 
school staffs felt that Title I funis expanded and enriched the education- 
al experiences of the children. 

If Title I continues to be used in these very different residential 
settings, it might be advisable for the central administration to consider 
more decentralized strategies, modeled after the projects for Pregnant 
Girls . A decentralized approach would permit the institutions greater 
flexibility in the use of funds, and might help alleviate some of the 
space, materials, and personnel problems. In the circumstances under 
which these institutions operate, there is understandable stress on more 
flexibility, more individualized programs, more time for planning, and for 
recruiting and training appropriate personnel. 
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CHAPTER XII 



PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

George Weinberg 
Marge Benjamin 



Projects for Children with Special Needs provide instruction and 
psychological support for children with retarded mental development, 
serious hearing or speech defects, or other handicaps, offering services 
such as diagnosis, remedial instruction, counseling, parent orientation, 
and teacher training. 

Table XII-1 shows the amount budgeted and the percent expended for 
these projects for each of the three years. Title I funds were first 



TABLE XII-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB a 
(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-^6 and 
Summer *66 


1966-67 and 
Sumner '67 


1967-68 and 
Summer 1 68“ 


PROJECTS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Mentally retarded: 












Schools 


- 


- 


74 


98 


c 


Centers 


- 


- 


78 


91 


- 


Hearing- k 
Language -Impai red 


- 


- 


79 


96 


c 


Handicapped 

children 


_ 




_ 


_ 


96 


TOTAL 


- 


- 


$181 


9$ 


$96 



ERIC 



a CAB i 8 the Central Administration Budget. 
b Final budget figures and expenditures were not 
school year by the cutoff date for this report. 
c Funded under State Urban Education Program, 

lia 



available for the 1967-68 
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used for these projects in the Summer 196 ?, with two projects for mental- 
ly retarded children — a school program, and a guidance center program. 

-- and one project for the hearing- and language - impaired. These were 
budgeted at a total of $181,000 of which 96 percent was expended, a 
higher ratio of expenditure than most Title I programs . The following 
year, 1 967-68, two of the projects were continued with State Urban Ed- 
ucation Program funds, and the Ce nter for Mentally Retarded Children was 
not recycled. In the Spring 19 ^> a project for Handicapped Children 
attending nonpublic schools was initiated. ‘There is a real need for 
these projects. There are more children with these handicaps than could 
be served with the funds provided. 

The projects offered remedial instruction and supportive services 
to youngsters enrolled in full-year programs, to those about to leave 
their special schools and enter regular high schools, and to those pre- 
paring for employment. Projects were open to ronpublic as well as to 
public school children. The general objectives of these projects were 
to develop the residual capacities of the handicapped, to improve their 
adjustment to school, and to prepare them for vocational experiences. 

Some provision was made lor the parents of these children to participate 
in workshops. 

The Hearing- and Language - Impaired proiect, in the summer 1967, was 
conducted for 150 children in a specially equipped school for the deaf 
and hard of hearing; it provided auditory training for deaf children 
to age four; instruction for youngsters in kindergarten through the 
junior high level; and services to youngsters leaving special schools 
for the deaf to enter regular high schools, which have no facilities 
for them. The activities for the younger children were judged success- 
ful; therapists were v.’ell qualified, and all children were equipped with 
hearing aids. Some positive improvement in skills was noted at the end 
of the summer for the children in grades K to 9. The evaluators judged the 
activities, for those students entering high schools, effective for the 
hard-of-hearing, but unrealistic for the deaf. The evaluators questioned 
the possible worth of a six-week experience for these deaf children. 

In the same Summer, 1967, one School for Mentally Retarded Children 
was opened. This project extended the academic year, and for the first 
time some mentally retarded children were to receive a full year of 
instruction. The children were to be drawn from many boroughs, but be- 
cause of bus transportation problems, the project was underenrolled. 

Much staff tine that could have been spent in remedial instruction was 
devoted to diagnosis of pupils 1 problems. Another aspect of this project, 
the recruitment and training of potential teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded, was only partially successful in terms of trainees' anticipations. 
Parents participation in workshops was judged as fair. 

The third 1967 summer proj ect^ Centers for Mentally Retarded Tjlidrcr. 
and their parents, was established to provide counseling services, day 
arid evening. Those centers where there was continuity, either through 
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records or personnel, with the regular school year activities provided 
the best program, but this was not realized ofter enough. Inadequate 
early planning, late allocation of funds, and ineffective publicity 
resulted in uneven operation among the centers, and service to only an 
estimated 20 percent of zhe targeted population. 

In the Spring 1968 a project for Handicapped Children attending non- 
public schools offered remedial reading, speech correction, guidance, and 
psychological services to children with mental retardation, visual limita- 
tions, and hearing difficulties. Parent conferences were also a feature 
of this project. Pedagogical personnel included part-time graduate students 
and retired licensees , who were cited for their dedication but needed more 
supervision. The evaluators judged inadequate the materials, supplies, and 
space available to carry out individualized and small group instruction. 
Despite these and other difficulties, including the need for diagnostic tests 
and followup studies, the evaluators recommended recycling of these essential 
services on a full-year basis. 

Projects for Children with Special Needs have been initiated with Title 
I funds on a small-scale basis and greatly need expansion to serve all the 
needy children. Title VI of the ESEA now provides funds for handicapped 
children, and the Council Against Poverty has given top priority to ser- 
vices for these children. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Judith A. Eisler 



Enactment of ESEA created a sudden need for additional classroom 
teachers, subjec, area specialists, and clinical support personnel to 
staff the many Title I projects. The scarcity of qualified personnel 
was further exacerbated by the need to staff Title I activities in the 
nonpublic schools. In an attempt to fill the additional positions ne- 
cessitatedby the new projects, school administrators often had to re- 
assign classroom teachers to assume specialist roles for which they had 
little or no training or expertise. 

The majority of Title I project descriptions contain some statement 
expressing the need to orient or retain the professional instructional 
staff. The project descriptions for both More Effective Schools and the 
Expanded Kindergarten project, for example, included a plan for an in- 
tensive in service training program for teachers. In other projects, such 
as Evening Guidance , there were to be workshops and conferences for school 
staff. In numerous other instances the project coordinator or supervisor 
was to he used to train project teachers. In some instances, however, no 
provision either in released time or funds was made for training. 

Since the Inception of Title I, the New York City Board of Education 
has set aside only a small proportion of its total funds for special, dis- 
crete projects aimed solely at attracting and training teaching personnel. 
These projects, which in conception and funding are distinguishable from 
similar activities within projects, are the primary focus of this discus- 
sion of Title I teacher training activities. 

There were three major components 1 : Programs to Meet the Need for 

Additional Personnel; General Teacher Training Institutes; and Curriculum 
Development and Teacher Training Programs. 

Table XIII-1 summarizes the funds budgeted and the percentage expended 
on these training projects for the years 1965 through 1968. Only during 
1965-66 were projects budgeted at more than one million dollars. The trend 
appears to be moving away from funding, under Title I, teacher training 
activities as separately planned and executed projects. Many projects, 
including Supportive Training for Inexperienced and New Teachers (STINT) , 
the Summer l9o8 Recruitment and Gaining of Spanis h Speaking Teachers , and 
Hew Directions in Teacher Training , have been funded by the New York State 



There was an additional model, Teacher Training for One-School Projects, which 
includes the School-University Teacher Education Center (Sl/TEC) , a Title I and 
Title IV joint activity. 
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TABLE XIII-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED FOR TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB* 1 
(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer 1 66 


1966-67 and 
Suwoar '67 


1967-68 and 
Summer ' 68“ 


COMPONENT AND 
PROJECT 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


ADDITIONAL 

PERSONNEL: 


3,048 


66 


391 


91 


_ . 


ITTP 


1,152 


84 


369 


54 


- 


Demonstration 

Training 


168 


50 


- 


~ 




TV and AV 


1,728 


56 


22 


710 


- 


GENERAL TRAINING 

Training 

Institutes 


2,205 


79 


739 


73 


258 


CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 


697 


52 


182 


105 




Middle Schools 


567 


56 


- 


- 


- 


Career Guidance 


67 


47 


182 


105 


- 


SME T J 


63 


30 


- 


- 


- 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


141 


27 


509 


67 


195 


SUTEC 


141 


27 


401 


62 


195 


Internship 

Principals 


- 


- 


108 


87 


- 


TOTAL 


$6,091 


68* 


$1,820 


78* 


$453 



®CAB is ths Central Administration Budget, 

bg-.l budget figures and expenditures were not available for vhe 1967-68 
►ol jear by the cutoff date for this report. 
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rbar. Education program. Other teacher training projects nave beer. ■ 

vrnth district dor cr.tr aliped Title I funds; in there were k' r ; 

^ district t cache':' training proposals vhi oh do not appear in the ted 



. .V*,RAY;$ T"j FRC7IFE ADDITIONAL PERSONAL 

in response to a severe shortage of qualified teachers, the Eoard of 
,■ ^cation instituted several projects to recruit and train additional teachers. 
• r. the Spring and Summer i960 the Beard and The City College of few York 
, e . 2 , 1 1 y undertook the I ntensive Teacher Training Program (ITT? ) p reject, a 
Tir-jser-.’ice program of recruiting, screening, and training liberal arts rrr - 
, sites with baccaluareate degrees in areas other than education. J'nrt 1 v : r 0 ' 

’■ .0 completed the program received college credit in education, bemo iv Ldov.. 

■-V r.oti T i f ;*-s for the graduates were scheduled for the 19G6-67 school year. 

'he i ! i.f .on s trati on Teacher Training program was also instituted for the to* r, h~ 
,a rs vno were to work in the Remedial and Tutorial and the Educational. En - 
r i c nr.ort projects in nonpublic schools. They received training, for whi^h 
ti.ey received stipends, in music, art, health education, library, ar.d sr c'h 
..improvement. A TV and AV project was implemented in 1 965-66 and in 1> -f 
for both public and nonpublic schools. In addition to providing TV and fV 
■ umr-.ont, the project trained teachers to give pupils more varied visual 
u.i auditory experiences. 

fhe basic objective of IT TP was to provide a general pool of train*, i 
‘-canning personnel so that public and nonpublic schools would have the ad-li- 
: ional teachers required to implement a variety of Title I projects. 

fhe II TP recruited arid accepted approximately 3,^00 liberal arts r ::- r if- 
;:-nes, of whom more than 1,300 caripleted the six-Vwek summer session an:. 
re.cei.-c- d a conditional substitute license. More than 1,700 accepted th ri nr- 
gnnont offered for the 1 966-67 school year. By May 1937, orv year later, 
approximately l,p?-0 were still teaching. 

rn fort unately, the project was hastily conceived and fresh recruits vr-r^ 
r liced in school situations for which they had not received appropriate cr 
-v ; equate training. For example, in some instances ITTP graduates were t- 5? in’.'" d 
to the nonpublic schools as subject area specialists, ar.d in other cases, to 
'pt.cial for . ice schools. In neither instance, were these I TTP graduates 
particularly equipped with the special skills needed tc function j r. ti.es ■ 
situations. The Demonstration Teacher Training project suffered free, a sir.iitr 
w- a>.: .• ■ s s ; the Foard's training specialists were generally not familiar with 
the backgrounds of nonpublic school teachers, nor with the resources and facii- 
\ A ies of the nonpublic schools. 



" fjj 1 j-.7- f • * IT TP vac continued in an expanded ar.d modified for: ..it vith : ty 
tax Je.-y fu.ds. 
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In the following school year, the ITTP graduates reported that the 
nature of the assignments was a major weakness of the project. Furthermore, 
they criticized the project for its failure to provide them with student 
teaching experience, and for presenting an unrealistic, idealized image of 
teaching. 

The administrators of the schools to which the graduates were assigned 
compared the ITTP graduates favorably with other new teacher education grad- 
uates. However, without some additional evidence of the actual classroom 
performance of ITTP graduates and compared with that of other new teacher 
education graduates, the administrators f comments have little significance. 



GENERAL TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTES 

The most general objective of the Institute programs was to provide 
teachers, especially new and inexperienced teachers, with insight into the 
needs of the disadvantaged child and training in meeting these needs. 

Patterned after the traditional National Defense Education Act summer train- 
ing institutes, these Title I institutes offered the trainees inservice credit 
or stipends. Recycled each year, the institutes changed in organizational 
form and content, but attendance remained voluntary. 

In the Summer of 1966 a centrally planned and executed project was con- 
ducted in ten centers for teachers, supervisors, and administrators from both 
public and nonpublic schools in disadvantaged neighborhoods. In each center 
four courses of two week f s duration over an eight week period were given. 

The courses were the same in all ten centers. Approximately 3>300 participated, 
most of whom took from two to four of the two week offerings. 

The following summer, under a new arrangement, another cycle of genei al 
training institutes was begun. The Teacher Training and Reading Institutes 
project was mandated for poverty-area districts but the actual program was 
decentralized -- placed under district supervision. Each district was free 
to design the format end objectives of its institutes, within the guidelines 
for decentralized projects provided by the Board of Education. Nineteen dis- 
tricts conducted institutes in the Summer 1967 for the full grade range of 
teachers; the other eligible districts chose instead to conduct institutes at 
the beginning of the 1967-68 school year. Institutes differed in such factors 
as organization; degree of supervision; level of district support; Quality of 
instructional staff, guest speakers, and materials; and in the granting of 
credits or stipends. 

The third cycle of training institutes was started in February 1968; 23 
of the 26 eligible districts conducted institutes using mandated decentralized 
funds. Approximately 2,000 teachers, mostly new and inexperienced, were enrolled* 
In the absence of a central directive, each district was free to decide whether 
to grant stipends or credit to the participants. This district autonomy often 
resulted in confusion and dissatisfaction on the part of teacher-trainees. 
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The major training techniques consisted of lectures and demonstra- 
tion lessons conducted by project trainers and guest speakers, No practice 
teaching opportunities were afforded the participants and no demonstrations 
were conducted with children. Participants raised some questions about the 
expertise of the trainers and lecturers, and reported that the lectures 
were generally too theoretical. By the third cycle there was some indica- 
tion that the lecturers and trainers were more qualified and expert. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT aN V TEACHER TRAINING 

Three training projects were proposed in the first year; one for the 
personnel of the Middle Schools project, the second for the personnel of 
the Career Guidance project, and the third for teachers in special schools 
for socially maladjusted or emotionally disturbed children (Socially Mai- 
a djusted and Emotionally Disturbed project. )3 The major purpose of these 
projects was to train teachers and other personnel to develop and use new 
instructional materials. Training sessions were planned for the staff that 
were to be involved in a specific project. 

V/ith minor exceptions most new curricular materials were not available 
in time for the training sessions. Thus it was not possible to incorporate 
into the curricula suggestions from the staff that were to be involved; the 
Middle Schools 'materials, when finally available, were not rated highly; the 
evaluators reported that the materials were developed without feedback from 
the teachers and that the curriculum was not appropriate for children in this 
age group. The evaluators also questioned the innovativeness and appropriate- 
ness of the Career Guidance project curriculum and expressed concern with the 
absence of a philosophy based on the nature and needs of children in such 
classes. The major shortcoming of the curriculum for Socially Maladjusted 
an d Emotionally Disturbed students was the absence of sufficient psychological 
sensitivity to the emotional impact of the content. 

In general, the development of new curricula did not fore well. The 
guides did not incorporate techniques or suggestions for handling students' 
problems. The evaluators felt that successful implementation of the curri- 
cular materials would depend too much on the skills of particular classroom 
teachers, While a curriculum guide should be flexible enough to permit teach- 
ers to be creative, it should be sufficiently structured so that it cen be 
used by inexperienced or less creative teachers. 

The training sessions generally attracted a full complement of teachers. 
However, because attendance was voluntary, there is no information as to whether 
the training reached all the staff who were to be involved in implementing 



-*In later years, the training and curriculum aspects of these projects became 
nore integrated into the total project design, and for this report are group- 
ed In the appropriate Program area chapters. 
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the projects the following fallo In some instances, training for a project 
that was to begin in September was scheduled for the end of the previous 
school year. Assignments for the fall had not been made, and, therefore, 
the training included teachers who were not later assigned to schools in 
the projects, and left out others whose assignment would be to the project 
schools. To include as many eventual participants as possible, training 
for a particular project should be held in September, befoi e the start of 
school and after teaching assignments have been made and accepted. This 
procedure of course, would be applicable only in situations where teachers 
need little training. Where more time is needed, the summer months could 
be used. 



GENERAL CONCERNS 

The trend in Title I in New York City has been to include provision 
for teacher training and retraining in the design for a specific project. 

Some of the problems in training professional instructional staff have been 
described above. Other issues, common to separate teacher training activities 
as well as to training within a project still need to be examined. 

To acknowledge that poor children are the victims and not the causes of 
the conditions of poverty under which they live suggests a need to critically 
reexamine those systems and institutions concerned with helping these children 
to escape from the bonds of poverty. For the most part the educational system 
has not helped these children to overcome the pernicious effects of poverty on 
their educational achievement. 

An examination of Title I teacher training programs to date indicates 
their irrelevancy to the needs of teachers struggling to understand and 
teach poor children. While it is true that these children often come to 
school without the requisite skills for successfully meeting the schools 
demands, the teacher training projects have not been directed toward build- 
ing on those perceptual and cognitive strengths these children do possess. 

Most teachei training activities have not focused on changing teachers' 
attitudes and expectation* , nor have they provided teachers with specific 
techniques for working with deprived children. 

If, as much of the research indicates, teachers 1 attitudes toward the 
educability of the children they teach are positively correlated with 
their students 1 actual achievement, it seems especially important that teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward deprived children’s potential for academic growth be 
an important con: ideration in the philosophy of training programs. Serious 
question can thus be raised about how much the training programs as presently 
conceived can help change the academic performance of economically deprived 
children . 

Equally Important are the criteria and methods used to recruit and se- 
lect trainers and teacher trainees. Recruitment and training projects which 
attract volunteers, do not necessarily reach those who would be most likely 
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to profit from the training experience. One of the major weaknesses of 
the Title I teacher training activities is the lack of any systematic at- 
tempt either to select trainees or to assign those who have received train- 
ing on the basis of individual abilities. As a result, teachers often find 
themselves teaching in areas for which they are not specifically trained, 
in which they have little expertise, or in situations where their attitudes 
are not consistent with the objectives of the project. If, for example, 
a project must recruit teachers to implement a new experimental program 
or approach, some attempt should be made to identify and select teachers 
who have the inclination for innovation. 

Teachers should be assigned to projects on the basis of their demon- 
strated success in echie\i.ng the objectives of those projects. It is 
patently absurd, for example, to assign teachers who have not been success- 
ful in teaching reading to staff afterschool centers designed to improve 
reading achievement. Where highly qualified personnel are not available, 
people must be trained to perform effectively in relation to specific proj- 
ect goals. Otherwise M more of the same" prevails and the children continue 
to meet with failure. 

What is less apparent, perhaps, is the significance of the underlying 
philosophy for both pre-end inservice teacher training programs. The eval- 
uator of the summer Teacher Training Institutes , comment s: 

n The way in which the supposedly disadvantaged children 
axe viewed will clearly determine the kind of 'solution* be- 
ing sought. Thus, if the cause for failure is preceived as 
being within then, the emphasis will be on programs that are 
designed to change them . 

If, on the other hand, the educational system is recog- 
nized as having a major part in the failure, then, hopefully, 
the search will be on for ways in which to change the system 

. . . 



The calibre of the trainers is one of the most, if not the most im- 
portant aspect of any teacher training program. Any program will be only 
as good as the qualify of the people responsible for the training. As 
the evaluator of the Teacher Training and Heading Institutes project 
comments: 



n The sole criterion for the choice of a trainer should 
be how skilled this person is in working with disadvantaged 
children and how effectively he can communicate these skills 
to other teacher s, n 5 



Sylvester King, Summer Teacher Training Institutes in Poverty Areas in 
New York City , Center for Urban Education, May 19^8, 

^Marvin H, Gevirtz, T eacher T raining and Heading In s titutes , Center for 
Urban Education, October 19®?. 



o 
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Unfortunately, this standard has not always been achieved in Title I 
teacher training programs. It i: speculative whether this failure can be 
attributed to a greater emphasis being placed on the trainers' formal qual- 
ifications than on their demonstrated teaching ability, or to the shortage 
of qualified trainers due to the late start of the Title I programs and 
competition for staff from non-Title I programs, or to the absence of a 
sufficient number of highly qualified trainers. 

In order to provide the best teacher trainers bo the largest passible 
number of trainees, it has been recommended that a centralized teaching 
cadre of highly capably trainers, expert both in their area of specialty 
and in the art of teaching, be made available to the districts on a roving 
basis. As more and more Title I activities become decentralized, and if 
qualified trainers are not distributed evenly across districts, such a 
cadre may become increasingly necessary. 

Evaluators have repeatedly concluded that the format and organization 
of training programs are crucial to their success. A variety of training 
techniques have been emplcyed in Title I teacher training programs, in- 
cluding lectures, small discussion groups, demonstration lessons, and work- 
shops. No one format has been identified as th e most successful, but it 
is clear that those providing an opportunity for considerable trainee par- 
ticipation are of greater value than those in which teachers are simply 
"bilked at.” Teachers have repeatedly asked for more practical training 
including workshops with children, specifically related to the real-life 
situations they face, rather than theoretical lectures which for the most 
part do not help them in their classrooms. 

Another recurring organizational problem has been the inclusion within 
one training session or workshop of teachers of different grades or subject 
areas with varying interests and experience. Evaluators have repeatedly 
recommended that efforts be made to group trainees on the basis of the grade 
taught, or on the basis of experience or subject matter area, to make it 
possible to focus on teachers' specific problems. 

There have been occasions where trainees have returned to their home 
schools only to find it difficult or impossible to implement what they have 
learned at an institute because the attitudes and approaches of their super- 
visors conflict with those presented at the training sessions. Efforts 
should at least be made to coordinate the Title I teacher training programs 
with other ongoing training activities or supervision taking place at the 
teacher's home school. An alternate suggestion would be to group together 
teachers and supervisors from the same school to help ensure continuity 
between training experiences and actual classroom activities. This would 
allow for continued feedback and interaction among people who may face simi- 
lar problems and who have an opportunity to cooperatively seek their resolu- 
tion. No training program, no matter how good, is ultimately of any educa- 
tional value to children unless it is translated into action in the class- 
room and unless there is opportunity for continual, feedback and exchange 
among those directly involved in the educational process. 
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Another issue is that of remuneration for teacher trainees. Typically, 
stipends or insorvice credit have been given to teachers simply for their 
attendance at training programs. It could be argued that it is incumbent 
upon professionals to make efforts toward their own growth, and that in- 
service credit or money ought not to be awarded l‘or such efforts. If, how- 
ever, teachers are to continue to receive credit or stipends for these activ- 
ities, it would seem necessary to establish techniques for screening out 
those whose primary interest is financial, and to develop methods for assess- 
ing mastery of training program goals. We are arguing for the establishment 
of qualifications for trainees that go beyond subject or grade taught, and 
which might include attitudes^ toward children, and the capacity for self- 
criticism. Although neither such criteria nor means are currently available, 
some effort should be made to establish and develop them. 

Year after year, in report after report, almost without exception, it has 
been stated that wc need more teachers, more training, retraining, orienta- 
tion, or supervision. So widespread is the problem that it is most likely 
beyond the scope of Title I and properly the responsibility of the teacher 
education colleges and universities. The primary responsibility to prepare 
innercity teachers would seem to lie with the teacher training institutions. 

Serious question can be raised about the use of Title I money for 
general teacher training activities. There are other sources of funds, 
both federal, and local, specifically earmarked for this type of training. 
Perhaps Title I funds to be used for teacher training should be limited 
to financing training activities specifically related to implementing the 
objectives of Title I projects. In those projects involving innovative 
approaches, such as the employment of paraprofessionals or nontraditional 
systems of classroom organization, specific and intensive training is called 
for. To continue to staff Title I projects with personnel who are not train- 
ed to implement them is to perpetuate programs that fail to improve the 
achievement of children. Perhaps more money should be invested in the train- 
ing of personnel before implementing large scale projects. 

To date, the evaluations of Title I teacher training projects have, 
largely because of budgetary considerations and time pressures, assessed 
short-term effects. The evaluations have relied on questionnaires and inter- 
views with trainees, trainers, and school administrator.;, and observations 
of training sessions. They have thus been limited to reporting the beliefs 
and opinions of those involved. A more crucial test of the effectiveness 
of teacher training should include an investigation of whether the teacher - 
tr&inees, as a result of the training, are more knowledgeable and skillful, 
and whether the touchers demonstrated changes in their classroom performance . 

Oat small followup investigation was conducted . 6 A LI owing for selection 
problems and sampling limitations, the data from the study suggested that some 
changes in attitudes of teachers participating in the training institutes were 
reflected in the classroom observations; participants were more flexible and 
optimistic than nonparticipants. The teachers look for concrete training 
programs, realizing that there is a "great difference between knowing a prin- 
ciple and knowing how to put that principle into practice." 



^Kita Senf , follow up Study of i 960 S ummer In stitut es for Tea chers of Dis - 
advantaged Children , Center for Urban Education, October 1907. 
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Clearly there is a great need for additional followup studies of 
this kind. Observations of training sessions and reports by participants 
have provided many valuable suggestions for modifying the format and con- 
tent of the training activities* However, the ultimate test of the effec- 
tiveness of any teacher training program is whether there are positive 
changes in pupils as a result of changes in teacher performance. 
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CHAPTER XTV 

COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN TITLE I 



Marge Benjamin 
Judith A, Eisler 



Title I legislation was enacted at a time when the leaders of 
poverty communities were actively beginning to express their frustra- 
tion with traditional social welfare policy, which gives the poor no 
voice in decisions vitally affecting them. The communities were press- 
ing for more local initiative and involvement in the decision-making 
process in housing, employment, public assistance, and education. Title 
I seemed to offer a me*chanism for taking such a role in educational 
matters . 

The underlying assumption of this push for involvement is that 
poor people have a legitimate role to play in interpreting the needs 
of thei^ children to the professionals. On the one hand, parents and 
other community residents place the blame for their children's academic 
failure on what they preceive as an instransigent and remote school 
bureaucracy. On the other hand, many school personnel view the problem 
as the failure of the home environment of poor children to offer ade- 
quate preparation for the school situation. It is not yet clear whether 
it would be more effective and appropriate to try to change the school’s 
methodologies or to try to alter the child's out-of-school life experi- 
ences. In an attempt to bridge the gap between the home and the school, 
New York City has used Title I funds in a variety of ways to involve 
parents in a cooperative effort with the schools. 

This chapter examines the opportunity provided by Title I of the 
ESEA for community people to participate in various levels of educa- 
tional developments. It includes a discussion of the involvement cf 
individual parents qua parents, the role of parents as paraprofes sional s 
in the school system, the inclusion of community members cn school ad- 
visory boards, and the community action agency role in the overall plan- 
ning and execution of programs as mandated under the ESEA. Much of the 
data for this chapter is based on Title I community involvement activi- 
ties that were conceived and funded as separate or discrete projects. 
Tabic XIV-1 suiTdoarizes the costs of these separately * tanned and funded 
activities for parents and paraprcfessiunals , and include? the Title I 
D istrict Decentralized budget fo > activities in which the local com- 
munities have had some say. 

Many other Title I projects, described in the program chapters of 
this report, also sought to involve parents; these include More Effective 
S chools , Open Enrollment , Pl?9, S trengthened Early Childhood , and the 
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TABUS XIV-1 



FUNDS BUDGETED AND PROPORTION EXPENDED, FOR PROJECTS INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY 
1965-66 to 1967-68, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CAB a 
(Funds in Thousands) 



SCHOOL YEAR 





1965-66 and 
Summer 1 66 


1966-67 and 
Summer '67 


1967-68 ai 
Summer 1 6i 


PROGRAMS 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expended 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Percent 

Expanded 


Amount 

Budgeted 


Parent Activities: 

Followup in 13 
Schools 






64 


62 




Parent 

Involvement 


- 


- 


- 


- 


c 


Homework Helper 


- 


- 


- 


- 


d 


Paraprofe ssionals : 

Aides for 
Libraries 






193 


66 




K Pilot in Two 
Districts 


- 


- 


246 


81 


- 


Auxiliary Aides 


- 


- 


- 


- 


677 


District 

Decentralized: 

Regular Year 










11,555 


Summer 


- 


. r 


$1,496 


75* 


$4,641 



a CAB is the Central Aduinistration Budget. 

spinal budget figures and expenditures were not available for the 1967-88 
school year by the cutoff date for thi3 report. 
c The Parent Involvement budget is included in the Strengthened Early Childhood 
budget (See Early Childhood Program chapter.) 
d The 1967-68 Homework Helper at Tv Brld^ 3 project budget is included in the 
1967-68 ^AB. 
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corrective projects for children attending nonpublic schools. In 
general, in these projects there were varying and often disappointing 
degrees of planning, organizing, and coordinating the efforts aimed at 
recruiting and training parent and paraprofessional participants. In 
this chapter seme of these projects, or aspects of them will be dis- 
cussed again in relation to their effectiveness in involving community 
residents in Title I. 



PARENT ACTIVITIES 

Individual parents had in the past been asked to assist in the ed- 
ucation of their children. The Parent Followup Froject in 13 Schools 
in 1966-67 provided a program of workshops for parents of former Head 
Start children who were then in kindergarten or the first grade. Dur- 
ing the Spring I960, Parent Involvement was initiated as one of the 
parts of the Strengthened Early Childhood project, designed to improve 
education for poverty area children from kindergarten through second 
grade. The Parent Involvem ent project was the largest effort to ac- 
tively involve parents in the educational process. 

The rationale for an early childhood program was that the earlier 
in a child's education that learning opportunities and supplementary 
and/or remedial instruction, are provided, the less likely he is to 
encounter academic problems. The thrust of the Strengthened Early Child - 
hood project was to improve the children’s reading ability, since read- 
ing as presently perceived is the foundation for learning. It was fel' 
that parents could play an acti /e and significant role in realizing this 
objective. The underlying assumption of the Parent Involvement aspect 
of the Strengthened Early Childhood project was that if the language 
activities of the school become part of the child's home experience, 
there will be less disparity between his home life and his school life, 
and he will do better in school. 

This program was mandated by the Board of Education for poverty 
area schools in 26 districts. Each district was given a fixed sum of 
money, and some leeway in implementing the program objectives so as to 
best meet its own local needs. If the districts so chose, they could 
augment the program by using additional money from the district decen- 
tralized Title I funds available to them. It was anticipated that the 
program would involve approximately 36,000 parents. 

Although the project involved only approximately 20,000 parents, 
and some districts put forth little effort to implement the program, 
the evaluation of the project indicated enthusiastic endorsement of it. 
The evaluator felt that the project demonstrated positive impact on 
parents' attitudes toward the school and toward their children; it in- 
creased parental participation in children's school activities; it dis- 
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sipated feelings of inadequacy many parents had about their role in 
their children’s education; and it improved communication and co- 
operation between parents and the school. Moreover, parents expressed 
the opinion that their children were doing better in school. There 
was no attempt to assess actual changes in pupil achievement because 
it seemed unrealistic to expect measurable changes during the short 
period -- five months -- of the program’s operation. 

The evaluation sought to identify the reasons for the program’s 
different impacts on the attitudes and behavior of parents of children 
in the participating schools. Eoth the recruitment of parents and the 
nature of the parent training were identified as crucial and relevant 
to the success of any parent program, and therefore will be discussed 
at some length. 

,r A program’s success was highly dependent on the extent to which 
attempts were made to reach out into the community, a function usually 
assumed by the paraprofessional . Less personal methods such as post- 
ers in the school or flyers sent home with the children, were generally 
not effective in informing or recruiting parents for the workshops. 

More intensive efforts, such as visits to parents in their homes, post- 
ers in local stores, announcements at church, and the personal relation- 
ship established between parents and paraprofessionals , proved to be 
more effective mechanisms for enlisting parental participation. The 
amount of personal effort expended to reach and involve parents, and 
the degree of genuine interest and commitment demonstrated by such 
effort, seemed to make a difference in the degree of parent involve- 
ment and cooperative effort. 

There was also a "noticable correlation between those programs that 
were well planned, varied, and well presented, and the size of the work- 
shop group . 1 ’ 2 Characteristics of the best attended workshops included 
cohesive, nontechnical presentations replete with concrete examples; the 
opportunity for parents to actually construct learning materials; mate- 
rials and books that parents could take home; the chance for parents to 
experience some of the same lessons that their children had in school; 
and demonstrations of various teaching techniques with children present. 
Clearly, these workshops furnished parents with specific, well organized, 
practical information, first hand, real life experiences, and the tools 
with which to carry out what they had learned. These parents received 
explicit, organized training that provided them with the \ hat and the how 
of helping their children to acquire basic reading skills, plus the where- 
withal to do so . 



H'arvln H. Gewirtz, Parental Involvement in a Rea di ng Improvement Frogra m, 
Center for Urban Education, November 1968. 

2 Ibid . 
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Other hallmarks of successful programs noted by the evaluator 
included extensive and continuing district supervision and support; 
cooperation and participation of the school administrators; trans- 
lations for non-English-speaking parents; and home visits by para- 
professionals to parents who were unable to attend school workshops, 
to teach them ways to help their children. 

Home visits in particular reflect recognition of the very real 
problems faced by many poor people; many parents cannot afford to spend 
time at the school. The enthusiasm with which parents accepted home 
visits bears witness to the fact that many who are not active at the 
school are nevertheless concerned about and eager to play a meaningful 
role in their children's education, especially if their involvement is 
actively sought. 



PARA PROFESS IONA IjS 

Another, more innovative use of community people has been the 
employment of paraprofessionals in education. Most are community 
residents, often parents, who work in the schools to augment the 
efforts of the professional staff, serving in a variety of capacities, 
furnishing classroom assistance, school-home liaison, clerical support, 
and library services. Moreover, employment of paraprofessionals pro- 
vides tangible economic benefits to the professionally unskilled. In 
the school year 1967-68 there were approximately 10,000 trained para- 
professionals used in a large number of Title I projects. This figure 
has remained fairly constant for Title I. 

Paraprofessionals have a variety of educational qualifications and 
experience. All are hired on an hourly basis and are entitled to fringe 
benefits, such as sick leave, vacation pay, holiday pay, and health in- 
surance. There are two primary categories of paraprofessionals; aide, 
for which no high school diploma is required; and assistant, for those 
with a high school diploma or up to two years of college. The following 
chart briefly summarizes titles, salary, and requirements^ 



T 1 J e 


Hourly 

Salary 


Educational Requirements 


AUXILIARY SPECIALIST 
Auxiliary Trainer 
Parent Program Assistant 


$3.50 


H.S. diploma or equiva- 
lency, and prior experience 
and training in an approved 
program. 


ASSISTANT 

Family Assistant 
Educational Assistant 


$2.25-2.50 


H.S, diploma or equivalency, 
and some prior experience 
and training. 


AIDE 

School Aide 
Teacher Aide 
Family v^orker 


$1.75 


Elementary school graduation 
or equivalency , 




*3 

^ Adapted from ESEA Guidelines for Decen t ralized D istrict Iro grams, OSFAP, 
New York City Board of Education, March 1968, 
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In some instances, projects employing paraprofessionals provided 
career -oriented and higher educational opportunities for them through 
the Career Ladder Development Agency of the Human Resources Administra- 
tion and The City University of New York. The Career Ladder Development 
Agency provides tuition arid texts for those paraprofessionals enrolled 
in college. In 1967-68, there were 900 paraprofessionals involved in 
the Career Ladder program, taking six college credits a semester. At 
present, nine credits are allowed. 

Two of the major formats used in the Parent Involvement project, 
cited above, included active and responsible roles for paraprofessionals. 
Some districts adopted the already discussed home-visit program for which 
the paraprofessionals were typically given one week’s preparation devoted 
to training and feedback. Other districts offered parent workshops con- 
ducted by paraprofes si onal.s . In these workshops, the paraprofessional 
had primary responsibility for the selection of topics and speakers, 
although the school’s supervisory and teaching staffs were available 
for any assistance they might provide. Paraprofessionals often estab- 
lished personal relationships that helped to bridge the gap between the 
school and the community, and provided real insights into the problems 
facing the children. The evaluators of the Parent Involvement project 
concluded; "Our overall impression of the paraprofessionals involved 
in the program is that they are an able and serious-minded group of 
people who, given proper training and supervision, are capable of mak- 
ing a meaningful contribution to the educational system. This pro- 
gram was discontinued as a mandated decentralized program in the antici- 
pation that it would be incorporated into other decentralized programs. 

The evaluators of projects employing paraprofessionals have almost 
unanimously concluded that the use of paraprofessionals holds vast po- 
tential for having a significant positive impact on the education of 
disadvantaged children. Th’y point repeatedly, however, to the lack of 
clearly defined roles and responsibilities to be assumed by aides, the 
lack of explicit goals or plans for purposeful training, and the lack 
of cooperative planning with teachers for the effective use of para- 
professionals. Many of the programs are also criticized for their 
failure to specify the criteria or methods to be employed in the se- 
lection or recruitment of the paraprofessional. 

The lack of clearly defined objectives or specific plans for the 
utilization of paraprofessionals is documented in the evaluation of the 
Educational Careers Program, Auxiliary Aides „ which was conducted in the 
New York City public schools during the 1967-68 school year. The project 
provided auxiliary personnel in kindergarten classes in poverty-area com- 
rmmitie.s .5 Two of the objectives stated in the project description were 






Gewirtz , 



op- ci t. 




6 Inez L. Smith, et al . An Evaluation of a Program for the Recruitment, 
Training, and Employment of Auxiliary N onpro fessional Neighborhood Per - 
sonnel for Careers in the New York City 3c h oolg . Center for Field Re- 
search and School services, SchooT of Eduep^tion, New York University, 

December 1968 . 

•3? 
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to liberate teachers from a wide range of noninstructional tasks, and 
to allow teachers more opportunities for experimentation and innovation. 
Observations of kindergarten classrooms indicated that with the advent 
03 ' paraprofessional personnel, teachers performed fewer noninstructional 
tasks, and there was a greater frequency of small group teaching. There 
was no evidence that teachers were more experimental or innovative. In 
view of this latter finding, it is not clear what specific r^its are 
to be derived from ireeing teachers from noninstructional tasks, unless 
some effort is made to retain them to use the time more innovati vely . 

In general, the program planners failed to think through their goals 
and the methods for achieving them, or to provide the opportunity for 
teachers and paraprofessionals to plan cooperatively. No assistant in 
this program reported attending any planned inservice training with 
teachers , Some teachers did not even know that they were scheduled to 
receive assistants in the near future — further testimony to the lack 
of organization, planning, and program coordination, 

Overa ‘ , the findings of these programs do indicate that parapro- 
fessionals can be a valuable resource, and in roles other than monitorial 
or clerical. Paraprofessionals have engaged in supportive interpersonal 
relationships with clldren, cn both instructional and noninstructional 
levels. Moreover, t have served as a link betvreen the school and the 
community, thereby he ing to lay the foundation for future cooperative 
relationships. Arid, not l^ast , they appear able to involve parents with 
the schools. 

The use of paraprofessionals in the New York City school system is 
essentially an experimental effort. Th ■: e is considerable evidence of 
its capacity positive influence n the education of poor children. 

If, however, t. : f\f l potential of paraprofessional assistants is to be 
realized, it is clear that their intended role nast be restated in spe- 
cific behavioral terms; and the functions, roles, and responsibilities 
of both the paraprofessional and the teacher must be clearly defined 
and communicated . Specific methods for rei i itment and criteria for the 
selection of paraprofessionals must be established; a comprehensive 
training program directly related to the realization of specific program 
goals must be planned and implemented; teachers must be trained in the 
effective use of paraprofessional assistants; and paraprofessionals them- 
selves need additional training. In summary, we feel that a cooperative 
program of planning and coordination involving school administrators, 
teachers, and paraprofessionals must be established as an ongoing process. 

Notably missing from the evaluation of projects employing parapro- 
fessionals is an assessment of their reactions to and perceptions of the 
projects. In most other evaluations the perceptions of the project and 
school staff are systematically assessed and reported. Since parapro- 
fessionals* perceptions may reflect those of the community at large, it 
is important to include their feeMngs and opinions as additional evalu- 
ative information. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION ON SCHOOL ADVISORY BOARDS 

Another new experimental departure in New York City’s Title I pro- 
gram involves the participation of community residents in advisory roles 
bearing on policy formulation in specific schools. Members of the local 
community served on advisory committees in two of the more than one hun- 
dred centralized Title I project?. In neither project was any budgetary 
provision made for their activities. 

In the Academic Excellence 3: an Inner-City Elementary School: P129 
project, the pupil’s selected one parent and one community leader 
as representatives on a governing board which also included a representative 
of the local school board, the District Superintendent, the principal, and 
the coordinator and director of the project. This governing board was to 
help establish educational goals and standards for evaluating the program 
services offered by Yeshiva University, and was to plan and approve budget- 
ary allocations and expenditures , The evaluator found that M the governing 
board governed relatively little, 1 not fulfilling its intended role, "it 
was a delegated offshoot of the local school board and without operational 
autonomy." It operated without laws or rules for its own procedures, and 
was dominated by the project director from Yeshiva University. Thus, as 
a decentralized experience for local community residents, the "governing 
board probably exposed its members to a condition of nondecentralization, 
if anything."' 

In another project, the Benjamin Franklin Cluster program, an advisory 
group known as the Franklin Improvement Program Committee (FIPC) represent- 
ed a wide spectrum of community organizations in East Harlem, where the 
school is located . The group was not established as a governing board, 
had no prestated objectives, but was to function as an organization of 
school, university, and community representatives interested in the im- 
provement of Benjamin Franklin High School. The FIPC made substantial 
contributions to ongoing school operations. They raised and acted on 
issues such as the school's serious narcotics problem and police security; 
they liberalized student-government procedures ; a jd they proposed new pro- 
grams such as teacher training and a reading program for parents . They 
were also actively concerned with planning and followup of this new Ben - 
jamin Franklin Cluster project, teacher recruitment programs, and the 
plans for Benjamin Franklin’s conversion to a comprehensive high school. 



^The chapter on Regular Academic Programs contained a fuller discussion of 
this project. 

^Nathan Kravetz, Academic Excellence in an Inner-City Elementary School ; 
P129. Center for Urban Education, October I 9 S 8 . 

^This project is discussed in the chapter on Motivational Academic Pro- 
grams . 
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The FIPC had a greater impact than the governing board of P129 ? 
but, it had no opportunity to show how effective it could be in dealing 
with potentially greater conflict situations. The limited experience 
of these two advisory groups strongly suggests that without clear role 
definition and real authority, community members school advisory boards 
may not make substantive contributions to the decision-making process. 

As the City moves toward decentralization of the school system, 
more local residents will participate in advisory capacities to the 
schools. This will have political as well as educational consequences, 
as local residents strive to have a greater voice in decisions that 
affect their children. One of the significant problems will be to de- 
termine who represents the many voices of the community and to estab- 
lish a Mechanism whereby differences of opinion and adequate represen- 
tation of the varying view can be resolved. 



THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY 

The fourth area of community participation in Title I is the only 
one specifically mandated by law. Section 205(a)(7) of PL 89 -IO calls 
for cooperation in program development between local educational agen- 
cies and community action agencies, approved under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1984. This specification was written into the law to 
ensure that programs of both agencies would complement and supplement 
each other, to avoid competition, waste, and duplication of effort. 

It was further amplified in the federal Guide lin es , which stated that 
^ Cooperation here means continuous and genuine working relationships 
during the period when programs are being planned and developed, as well 
as when they are being carried out."9 

According to the federal Guideline s , evidence of this cooperation 
may be provided in several ways: there niay be re spre sentatives of the 

local community action agency on planning and advisory committees dur- 
ing the planning, development, and operating stages; there may be a 
procedure for continuous review and discussion of p ans and operations 
between the LEA and the community action agency; the community action 
agency may indicate by letter submitted to the SED that it has worked 
cooperatively with the LEA to develop projects and that it will con- 
tinue to do so during the life of the program; the LEA may submit ev- 
idence that it has tried to enlist the cooperation of the community 
action agency from the outset of the planning stage; or a representa- 
tive of the LEA may serve on the board of the community action agency. 

This mandate for community participation was only partially real- 
ized in the first three years of Title I and was fraught with confusion 
about the intent of the law. In 1965-66 there was no procedure for the 



9 



Italics ours . 
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realization of this cooperation. In the Sumer 1966, a formal agree- 
ment was reached between the Board of Education and the New York City 
Council Against Poverty (CAP) specifying that the latter would serve 
as the coordinating agent for the local community action agencies, 
and would review all proposals for Title T initiated by the Board. 

A series of circumstances kept CAP from having a substantive role 
in 1966-67. The original Council was dissolved as part of a restructur- 
ing of its parent organization, the Human Hesources Administration of 
New York City. Moreover, for that year CAP had received only fragmen- 
tary project proposals from the Board. The agreement finally reached 
was that the new Council would neither approve nor disapprove any of 
the 1966-67 Title I programs. Such a stand was largely necessitated 
by the fact that there was as yet no group within CAP to review pro- 
grams . 

An Education Committee was formed in the Spring 1967, but it had 
an unfruitful relationship with the Board, largely because of its own 
problems. The circumstances were further complicated by the committee 
members 1 distrust of the Board of Education. Committee members felt 
that they were merely ' _'ing asked to rubber stamp final proposals and 
had no mechanism by which to participate in the planning. To change 
the direction the Board of Education was taking, and to counter their 
own feelings of impotency, CAP developed a set of priorities for the 
use of Title I funds. ’Tie Board adopted these priorities, modifying 
them to fit its programs. For example, CAP placed priority on a more 
relevant reading program for the early childhood grades. The Board's 
response was the vast Strengthened Early Childhoo d project. This proj- 
ect was not how CAP envisioned the fulfillment of any early childhood 
priority, because it had no provision for changes in curricular content 
or for retraining teachers to work with paraprofessionals of with indi- 
vidual children. A few projects have been originated by request of 
CAP training of S panish- speaking Teacher s 3-0 and projects for Preg - 
nant Girls -- but no sizable cityvide program has developed out of CAP 
suggestions . 

Any illusions the community held that CAP had a further role in 
developing centralized Title I programs was dispelled by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools when, at a Spring 1967 public meeting to amend the 
Board’s annual expense budget (including all Title I funds), he made 
it clear that he felt it within his jurisdiction to "organize the 
schools 11 for the following fall (including Title I programs) before con- 
sultation with CAP.H Such organization of the schools is tantamount 



Originally planned for Title I, this project which began in the Summer 
1968, was funded under the New York State Urban Education Program. In 
1968-69 it was shifted back to Title I 

^David Rogers, 110 Livingston Street , New York: Fandom House, 1968. 
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to assignment of personnel and spec i lie prolans for a full school year. 

The first breakthrough in opportunities for community participation 
in planning Title I projects came when, largely in anticipation of a 
restive summer, approximately $1.8 million of Title I funds were decen- 
tralized for Summer 193? projects. This money vras secured from accruals. 
(See Table XIV- 1 for the funds that were budgeted for District Decentral - 
ized projects.) Project proposals were hurriedly assembled ' 78 projects 
in 27 districts were planned covering three main areas — remediation, 
enrichment, and training of teachers and parapro^essionals . The evalu- 
ation for the Summer I96Y noted that all the decentralized projects needed 
more advance planning time to notify parents anil children, to organize 
staff, and to order materials. 

Once the precedent for decentralization of Title I funds had been 
set, community groups built up pressure for more extensive decentral- 
ization of the money anticipated for the school year 1967-68. In Au- 
gust 1967, the CAP asked for $30 million in district decentralized 
Title I funds; they also asked for impartial program evaluations, addi- 
tional funds for paraprofessionals , and greater efforts to recruit 
Spanish-speaking teachers. 

The following month, the Board stated that a more localized mech- 
anism would be established for developing D istrict Decentral ized activi- 
ties, whereby local community action agencies’ approval was to be sought 
by district superintendents. If agreement was not reached at the local 
level, the Board of Education and the CAP would confer. The Board also 
stated, however, that all proposals were subject to review by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools; such review seemed to some community members to negate 
their contribution and participation. 

During the Summer 1967 additional, staff was finally assigned to the 
Education Conmittee of CAP to help develop decentralized proposals. They 
suggested model programs . The Education Action livision urged all poverty 
districts to form local education committees to rreet with district superin- 
tendents. Negotiations between these local education committees and dis- 
trict school officials were often protracted and bogged down on a number 
of issues. Some local community groups wanted the right to screen para- 
professional personnel for Title I programs; some believed erroneously 
that they had veto power over the use of funds. Ilince funds were decen- 
tralized, some local community action agencies wanted to change central, 
review by CAP to local review; this would mean shat each local community 
agency rather than CAP would be the official community action agency for 
Title I. 

In November 1967 the Board of Education ard CAP issued a joint state- 
ment noting that district superintendents were not required by law to con- 
sult community groups on the choice of professional personnel, but that 
they might do so if they wished, and that . . all Title I r programs 
must be operated and controlled by the Board of Education . All in- 



Joint Statement of the New York City Board of Education and the New York 
City Council Against Poverty, November 28, 1967 (Mimeographed). 
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terested community groups might submit proposals, and although the 
community action agencies might record their response to each project, 
no veto power was implied. The more militant community groups felt 
that this joint statement was a sellout. Board personnel felt that 
the activities of the Education Action Division in encouraging local 
autonomy were confusing and misleading, and in direct contradiction 
to the agreement of the joint statement. 

Community action agencies continued to feel that their recommenda- 
tions were not being followed. They asserted that the programs and 
budgets they submitted were substantially changed by the Board; the 
Eoard asserted that most changes were made at the district level and 
were largely insignificant. The conflict went on. The Education 
Action Division petitioned both state and federal departments of ed- 
ucation; the SED did not acknowledge the need for arbitration. 

Dive poverty areas where the confrontation with the district 
office was most acute refused to sign letters agreeing to Board of Ed- 
ucation proposals. ^3 Meanwhile, the school year was well under way 
and decentralized projects had not yet begun. Operation of decentral- 
ized Title I projects began in the Spring 1968, without regard to the 
poverty agencies' refusal to sign letters. The $11.6 million decen- 
tralized budget covered 356 locally-initiated projects. I* 1 These proj- 
ects included a wide range of educational approaches, only a small 
number of which were considered innovative by the evaluator. Most were 
continuations of projects already in existence. 

The pattern of community participation in planning these projects 
varied. In one community studied, a local review board, composed of 
representatives cf the community, the local school board, and the dis- 
trict superintendent’s office, screened projects before making recommenda- 
tions to the district superintendent in another district, characterized 
by far less community involvement, no review board existed. Instead, 
the entire interested community discussed at an open meeting proposals 
that originated with and were recommended by the district superintendent. 

The evaluation of the 1967-68 Decentralized projects noted the lack 
of adequate time in which to develop final proposal plans despite the 
fact that district superintendents had been notified in the Summer 1967 
of the estimated forthcoming Di strict Decentralize d allocations for 
1967-68. Final notification of *he allocation was presented in a memo- 
randum dated November 2, 1967 . A:< *.re have indicated, the projects 

started in the Spring 1968; thus there was more than a six-month lapse 
between the time allocation estimates were known and projects were begun. 
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'These were Brownsville, Williamsburg, Crown Heights, Morrisemia, and 
the Lower East Side. 
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^In addition, nearly $2 million was budgeted for certain mandated special 
projects, in which a centralized allocation was to be matched by a like 
^ sum from the district's decentralized funds. There was some community 
resentment at being given decentralized funds, but then being told how 
they were to be spent. 
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